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Bei tise AS SOCI IATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, commencing 
on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1859, under the Presidency of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market Street. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read tu the Assoc iation, 
accompanied by a statement whether or not the author will be pre 
sent at the Meeting, may be addressed to Jonny Puiuirs, M.A., 
LLD., F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, University Museum, 
Oxford ; or to Professor Nicot, Professor’ Funrer, and Joun F. 
Waitt, Esq., Local Secretaries, Aberdeen. 


Joun Taytor, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Strect, London. 





HE KEAN TESTIMONTAL,— SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS for the TESTIMONIAL to be presented to CHARLES 
KEAN, Esq., F.S.A., will be received by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. Courts & Co., Strand, London. 
The Unton Bank, Pall Mall. 
And Messrs. Rosarts, Curtis, & Co. 
Also at Sams’, 1, St. James Street ; MitcHeE.t’s, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
T. Cuarrety’s, New Bond Street ; and Keirn, Prowse, & Co., 
Cheapside. 





OURISTS may add greatly to the pleasure of 
their rambles by devoting themselves to the study of Mine- 
ralogyand Geology. Mr. Tennanr, Geologist, 149, Strand, W.C., gives 
Practical Instruction. He can also supply Elementary Collections, 
Geological Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 





AFFAELLE DRAWINGS belonging to the 
eee cans with PHOTOGRAP HSof RAFF AELLE 
CARTOONS other Drawings, will be EXHIBITED at the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM during the month of August. 





HE HEART OF THE ANDES 
by FREDERIC E. CHURCH, Painter of the Great Fall, 
Niagara, is eras EXHIBITED DAILY, by Messrs. DAY & SON 
Lithogra hers to the Queen, at the German’ Gallery, 168, New Bond 
dmission, One Shilling. 





a Seale 
XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 
their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 
p map Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding. Prout, and 
many other eminent artists, Open daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
ion free on signing the visitors’ book. 





SECOND - HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions. —201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- hand, warranted. —201, RegentStreet. 
gpARMoNTU MS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 
tion. CRAM FE, & CO. are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent. —201, Regent Street. 





Crejienen EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
aver for stam, ra note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
bserve, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





CULLETON's BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 


or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 
per levter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty’ and the Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








Oe —Best Qualit ity only.—A Copper-plate, 
ie Ce, in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 
Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50of taped bys bg aint 

vee with maiden name printed inside, 9s. e.—T.CULL 
Heraldic Engraver, 25,Cranbourn Street, Le ester ‘Square.W ©. 





MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 


; name plate, 2s. 6d. ; ; set of moveable 
+3 crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
e, 25, |Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





CULLETON's HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
ICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
, ag ay of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
reac &c. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
T. Cr colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, 10s. 
We. LLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
The studio and library open daily. 








wet WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to ae _ public 
characters and persons of benevolent intent iate an- 
inaalry may be obtained i on aa to RICHARD 
13, M. NE, LO B. is enabled to exe- 
ao, pe on very advantageous terms 
ee witi 


a MACH and choice assortment of 


other ce HINES, HYDRAULIC and 

Art. A ESSER, and every m OE oe cane | improvement in the Printing 
BOOK OF TYPES 

*eat, on application, by 


and information for authors 
Rickard Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





Revat PRINCESS’S “THEATRE 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF MR. CHARLES KEAN'S 
MA ‘T.— MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 





NAG EN 

will be the last three performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
(commencing at 7 o'clock), after which date this piece will be 
withdrawn for ever. 
On wey RSDAY will be revived, and repeated on FRIDAY and 
SATURDAY (first time these seven years), George Lovell’s play of 
THE w IFE’S SECRET. Sir Walter and’ Lady Amyot by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kean. 

Mes MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM every night during the 
week. 








ERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 

A SWISS GENTLEMAN, provided with the best references, 

and having made lite rary st tudies, wishes to GIVE LESSONS IN 

THE ABOVE cog é and also in CLASSICS, either in 

schools or families. y by tothe, post paid, to Mr. ‘Hout, care of 
the Swiss Consulate, ar Mia Broad Street, London, E.C 


pal 
onl 








Pvc: ATION.—An ENGLISH LADY, residing 

lois, France, is desirous of meeting with ONE OR TWO 
YOUNG LADIES TO EDUCATE with her two daughters, or with 
a LADY TO BOARD, who wishes to meet with a comfortable home 
and good society. Blois i is four hours from Paris by train. The best 
references given and required. Address by letter, post paid, = 
M. P., 15, Rue des Stes. Maries, Blois, France. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in & onnec tion with his Framing Establish- 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate ‘Str ithin), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer spe cimens of 





Bright, Elmore, Le Jeune, , Rowbotham, 
W. Bennett, W. Etty, Muller, | Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 

E. W. Cooke, ct » Mogford, J. Syer, 

W. Collins, unt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen., Holland. ee Stark, 
Cobbett Hemsley, O’Nei Vacher, 
Clater, ” Halle, Wee Sifter, Ww y A 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, | Wainewright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, | H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T.S. Robins, | E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, | Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within 





HOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, PARK SCENERY, &c.—Messrs. MASON & CO., 
havingarranged with Mr. MELHUISH, ‘of Blackheath ,to photograph 
the cathedrals and churches of England, are how prepared to receive 
commissions for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 0: MANSIONS, &c., 
in any part of the country. This will afford an opportunity of 
obtaining first-rate pictures at at least half the usual price, by 
saving the expense of a special journey. 
Specimens and terms on application to Mason & Co., publishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 5s 
SS IN. INDIA. By JOHN 
LANG, Author of “ Will he Marry her?” “ Ex- Ww ife,’ &e.,&e. 


Contains some interesting 
vation, regarding Nana Sahib, 
characters in the late Mutiny. 


rticulars, obtained by personal obser- 
Tantia Topee , and other prominent 


London: Rovrrteper, Warne, & Rovrience, Farringdon Street. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


UP AMONG THE PANDIES; OR, A 
YEAR’S SERVICE AGAINST THE MUTINEERS. By 
Lieut. VIVIAN DERING MAJENDIE, Royal Artillery. 


London: Rourtence, Warne, & Rovriepae, Farringdon Street. 





MR. DISRAELI’S NOVELS AND TALES.—Liprary Epirion. 
In 5 vols. crown 8yo. price 25s. cloth extra. 
HES NOVELS AND TALES OF B. DISRAELI, 
M.P., comprising— 
THE YOUNG DUKE, CONTARINI FLEMING, 


CONINGSBY, VENETIA, 

TANCRED, IXION, &c. 

ALROY, VIVIAN GREY, 
SYBIL, HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 


Library Edition, printed in a good type. 


London: Rovtitepce, Warne, & Rovtiepcer, Farringdon Street. 





ROME AND THE POPE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE ROMAN QUESTION. By E. 
Translated from the French by H. C. COAPE. 

France.) 
be oe of the most pungent productions of the day.”— Times, 

ay 2 

«{ntolerabl witty, and mercilessly truthful.” —Daily News, May 3. 

“M. About descends into the darkness, and seizes upon the vulture 
of this national Prometheus.”’—Atheneum, May 14. 


ABOUT. 


(Suppressed in 


W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
18 Burlingtoy Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 








GQ TANFORD’ S SERIES OF POC KET GU ‘IDE: 


BOOKS. 


“We have great pleasure in recommending these books, and 
consider that they do credit, on the whole, to both authors and 
publishers.”— Press. 

“ Neat little Guide Books, well printed, and so well written as to 
be good reading, apart from travel, while th ¢, at the same time 
furnished with maps, itineraries, and practical information for 
travellers.”—Examiner. 








+ ® mye4° . 
ARIS.—A New and Revised Edition, contain- 
ing instructions on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public 
Conveyances, Police P gulations, Tables of French Money and 
Measures, a short History of Paris, its Government, Public Build- 
ings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of ‘Publ lic Amuse- 
ment, Environs of Paris, &c., &c., with Plans of Paris, its Environs, 
and a Frontispiecé. Price 3s. 6d. 
“This is better than Galignani’s well-known Guide, because it is 
handier and cheaper, without sacrificing anything that can be of use 
to the traveller.” —Critic. 


“ A workmanlike affair.”’—Spectator. 


—A NEW GUIDE To 
EY, GUERNSEY, SARK. HERM, JETHOU, AND 
ALDERNEY, with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate. 
Agriculture, Laws, &e. By F. DALLY, Esq.,of Guernsey. With 
aGeneral Map. Price 3s. 6d. 
“ This is the best guide we have seen.’'—Spectator 
“ A good guide for visitors.”—Guernsey Comet. 


(CHANNEL Is ISLANDS. 





+r r y 
ATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
—A GUIDE TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, with their History, Architecture, and Traditions ; Notices 
of their eminent Ecclesiastics, and the Monuments of their Mus 
trious Dead; and Short Notes of the Objects of Interest in each 
Cathedral City. By Rev. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. Price 2s.6d 


“ A cheap and portable Cathedral Guide ; terse, clear, and faithful ; 
based on good and recent authorities * Atheneum. 

““A comprehensive and handy little manual, and one which was 
much wanted.”—English Churchman. 

“ Singularly free from errors.” — Guardian. 





Preparing for Publication, uniform with the above. 


TUE | E SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, From 

culvers to the Land's End, including all the information 
ioute Pe Visitors and Tourists, as well as for Railway and other 
short Excursions, by the Rev. M. WALCOTT, M.A. 


The Book will also be sold in 4 parts: viz.—1, The Coast of Kent ; 
2, Sussex ; 3, Hants and Dorset ; 4, Devon and Cornwall. 





Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, may behad on 
application, or per Post for One Stamp. 


Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





London: 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S 


NOVELS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HE WARDEN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ The Bertrams,”’ &¢. 


Uniform with the above, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth. 


TROLLOPES BARCHESTER TOWERS ; « 


Sequel to “ The Warden.’ 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Rozenrs. 





Fifth Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 


OGIC FOR THE MILLION, a Familiar Ex- 

psition of the Principles of Reasoning, with Illustrations 

from the W: ritings of Sars ogee Autho: By J. W. GILBART, 

F.R.S., Author of “ The Logic of Banking,” “ Lectures on Ancient: 
Commerce,” &e. 


London: Lonoman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





New Publication, price 1s. 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD IN ITALY. By 
AN ENGLISH LIBERAL 


Sold at No. 1, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 





On the Ist of August, 1859, price Is. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


Second Series. No. 2, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


JonTENTS :—The Jacob Bell Memorial—Bequest from the late Pre- 
sident to the Pharmaceutical Society—E) ection of President, Vice- 
President, and Member of Council—The Jacob Bell Memorial Scholar- 
ships— Subscri ptions to the Jacob Bell Memorial—On Names in 
General, Pharmacopeial and Pharmaceutical in Particular—Resulte 
of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applications in the Arts 
—On the Synthesis of the Hydrocarbons—On the Vegetable Struc- 
tures in Coal—On the Species of Croton yielding Cascarilla Bark—On 
Percolation or Displacement—Manufacture of Otto of Perma- 
nent Purple or Lilac ed Ge of Opium in France—Medical 
a of Ozonised 0; juspected Poisoning by Can- 
es, &e. 
VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Joun Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington Street; 
Macracuian & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dubdiie 
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Now publishing, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPASDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*.* A Part is published every Month, price 2s. 6d., and a Volume at intervals of Four Months. The work will be completed in Twenty-fowr 
Monthly Parts or Six Volumes. Vol. I., price 12s., is published. 








[THE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CrcLormp1a or Arts anp Sciences; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contained i in the other Three, 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS, CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, 
MATHEMATICS ( A. De Mor 
ASTRONOMY . . | G. B. Atry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. Re = ee) ie A. F.R.A.S 
OPTICS A. Dr Morea, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of eae rag =e ej of M s ER 8. 1 i Prof 
MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AND | Mathematics, at University College, London. 2 ’ Gueabeilen. KES, A.M., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor, 
AC OERICAL INSTRU MENTS .. “9 REv ge a ee A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam. Craries Tomnrnson, Lecturer on Science, King’s College, 


, . i ‘ E. W. Braytey, F.R.S 
DYNAMICS .... "| Rev. R. Murray (the late), Caius College, Cambridge, i 
ELECTRICITY " | A. Rosa ’ 7 Ronzer Wri, A. M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 
METEOROLOGY. \ an 
Dr. Day.—R. Parris, F.R.S. (the late).—W. BaLEY, M.D.— 
Dr. Brecker (the late), of Berlin.—G. Bupp, M.D.—R. Dickson, |. Wraserasr 4 
oe . Trinity Collec ve ~ AND, Ph.D., F.R.S. Lecturer on Chemistr 

ET ee ee eee St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 4s 


; stonk, M.D. (the late)—J. Smron, M.D.—T. Sovurmwoop 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGE RY Surrn, M.D.—W. Couzs J. Fartsn, A.M., Trinity College, . Drexson, M.D. 


Cambridge.—J. Pager, Bartholomew's Hospital. — W. . LANKESTER, M.D. 
Yovuartt (the late), V eterinar Vy “Surgery. 
(Sir C. L. Eastiaxke, President °f Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— 
FINE ARTS, —— PAINTING, AR- Str EpmunD Heap.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), ewe 
CHITECTURE, of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wesrmacort, R.A.—R. G. R. Burnett, C. E. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING _ sis Wornvum, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery. “W. JamEs THORNE (Fine Arts) 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUME} | Hoskinc, Professor of Cre re at King’s College.—W. 
\ Lxxps. —W. Ayrton, F.R. S.A. (the late). 
Proressor Davies, aaa 
Hon. Captain Deverevx, R.N. 
NAVIGATION ann MILITARY SCIENCES < J. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 
Masor spews Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Rev. W. Hicker | 


Carr. es REL 
8S. M. Saxpy, R. 


RURAL ECONOMY J. Coatmers Morton. 


Rsv. W. L. aan (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 
T. BRADLEY, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King’s College, London,—Epwarp CowPer (the late), Professor 
MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.— 
J.T. Stanuspy.—A. Ure, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 
(T- H. Kry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grammar at University College, London —W. D. 
PHILOLOGY Curristiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoppus, Pro- T. H. Kry 
MENTAL PHILOSOPH ms fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London.— | 4° y; ee , 
GOVERNMENT AND } Grorce Long, A.M.—Rrv. A. J. W. Morrison, A-M., Trinity (A: D# Morean (Logic). 
NOMY College, Cambridge.—T. E. Max, Barrister-at-Law, House of | C#48ES Knienr (Political Economy). 
Commons.—G. R. Porter, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 


G. R. Burnett, C.E, 
GrorGE Dopp. 


RopeErt Matcorm Kerr, LL.D., Advocate and Barrister-at- 
J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Dupra (the late), pcan ag Goopwin, nee Sang 9 hem emg 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatconrr, Barrister-at-Law.—D. Jar- ; fel LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cam- 
pInE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—GrorcE Lone, A.M.—J. J. ridge.—JamES Epwarp Davis, Barrister-at-Law.— 


( 
| 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE ..... wisbescidcddega | Lonspatr, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SxersEant Manninc.—J. Joun A. Russett, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor 


| Srark, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W. J. Tayter, A.M., of English Law in University College, London.—J. C. 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. Wrutmorr, A.M. (the late), F. S. Dax, Barrister-at-Law.—ALyagp WADDILOVE, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Barrister- 

. ‘ sd : q at-Law.—D. MacLacutan, Barrister-at-Law.—JaMzs 
Grant, Barrister-at-Law. 





| 





THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sie Volumes, Price 3l.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s 
*The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation | sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the | dictionaries published in this country, will become remarkable for its correciness.”"— 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- | Examiner, 


THE ENGLISH “CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; ov, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 
“By common consent this ‘Cycropmp1a oF GroGrarny,’ seems to be an excellent | magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 


work. It took its rise in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geography | the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
was particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all | have.”—Westminster Review, October, 1858, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 





Rew things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the origins 


research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, , 


nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and | geology.””— Times. 
such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate Histories for 
School and Family Reading. 


r rv 9 4 7 
(oBx ERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, 

Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to the 
present time, in addition to their general truthfulness as records of 
public national events, are inters, with faithful descriptions of 
the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, in 

different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 3s.6d., bound. Forty-eighth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table and Index. New Edition, with Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Eleventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and 
Index. With Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 64., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 6d, 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Seventeenth 
Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth 
Thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 


3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Sixteenth Thousand. 















“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the histories of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Poland and 
Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they are really 
of great worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as children ; the language is so simple that children 
must comprehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that 
an adult may read with pleasure. ’—Athenawm. 












Just published, price 1s. post free. 
HE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK. 


“Just the book for a volunteer rifteman. Containing full in- 
structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, etiquette and military 
duties, according to the latest regulations in Her Majesty’s Army. 
Very serviceable, very timely, and very cheap.’’—Critic. 










Just published, price 6d. 


; ve , 
HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 
page Mlustrations, being Part I. of “ Notable Women,” a book 
for young ladies. By ELLEN C.CLAYTON. Each Part is a com- 
plete tale, in handsome embossed cover. 


Part II, THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST. 









Companion Book to the above for Boys. 


ADVENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MARKARLE MEN. By M. S. COCKAYNE. Price 6d 
Part I., The Hero of Waterloo. To be completed in about Six Parts’ 














On August 15th will be commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parts, 
printed in a superior manner on cream toned paper, 
ONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. 
Charmingly and s lendidly illustrated by Birxetr Fosrrr. 
No. I. of Hyperion, to be complete in about Five Parts, to be 
followed by Kavanagh. 
Dean & Soy, 11, Ludgate Hill, London; and of all 
Booksellers. 











BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST. 
REACHERS AND PREACHING, in Ancient 


and Modern Times, an Historical and Critical Essay, including, 
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REVIEWS. 
ag 
Northumberland and the Border. By Walter 
White. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. WuirTe is well known as the Londoner 
who took a “ Walk to the Land’s End,” and 
subsequently spent a month of pleasant ex- 
ploration in Yorkshire. His merits as a travel- 
ling companion are already, therefore, suffi- 
ciently established; and the itinerary before us 
is calculated to place them on a still surer foot- 
ing. He keeps his eyes open as he moves 
quietly along from place to place, and tells 
in simple and natural language whatever it 
is important for the reader or the intending 
tourist to know. Though colloquial and 
faniliar enough in certain passages, and 
though indulging, in certain other passages, 
in miny an historical and literary allusion, he 
keeps for the most part clear of the two 
principal faults which may be called the be- 
setting sins of authors in this department. 
He abstains, on the one hand, from that 
flippant and patronising air of intimacy with 
the reader, which is so widely made use of 
in works of description, but which surely 
cannot be widely popular. And, on the 
other hand, he avoids assuming too large an 
extent of previous reading on the part of his 
audience. He has no excess, either of 
diffuseness or of compression: and is, there- 
fore, hardly ever prolix or obscure. 

Mr. White enjoyed one advantage which 
tourists who meditate writing a book cannot 
be too particular in securing. He was armed 
with introductions, either from or to the 
right person, at every principal point in his 
route. Thus, at Brougham Hall (for he 
began his wanderings in the neighbourhood 
of Penrith) he presented a note from Lord 
Brougham, and was shown over the place by 
a resident savan; at Edenhall, he was the 
guest of Sir George Musgrave: at Alnwick, 
the Duke himself put him in charge of the 
architect who was superintending the new 
works: and at Elswick, Mr. (now Sir 
William) Armstrong favoured him with a 
sight of his works under the guidance of an 
intelligent clerk. Wecannot avoid thinking 
that Elswick might have reasonably laid 
claim to one, or even two chapters by itself. 
Sull, brief as it is, Mr. White’s description 
is lively and precise, so far as it goes. 
Brawny smiths were hard at work forging 
chains link by link, while little mountains of 
finished chains lay ready for transport hard 
by the ruthless machine which had been 
employed in testing their strength. An iron 
bridge was in progress of construction for 
India, and small iron steamers for the naviga- 
tion of Indian rivers: and all these, to say 
nothing of many a huge engine for sundry 
purposes on which the rivetters were 
Wielding their deafening hammers, were but 
the minor sights of Elswick,—the by-play, 
a8 it were, to the serious business of the 

yaraulic engines and the Armstrong gun. 

€ substitution of water for steam as a 
motive power is associated with the name of 
“rmstrong in the minds of engineers, as 





much as the “ gun” is associated with it by 
the public at large. On the quay at New- 
castle, and at Grimsby docks, proofs may be | 
uly seen of the extraordinary power of | 
this application. Twelve hundred tons of | 
Mae Were lifted out of a ship in one day by a | 
ydraulic engine in the Victoria Dock, on 


the T} 


1ames. ‘he hydraulic engine that draws 





the coal-waggons up the incline at South Het- 
ton colliery, is impelled by the water that 
drains for the most part out of the upper 
half of a shaft. Lastly, the Chronicle office 
at Newcastle stands at the foot of Grey 
Street, on the slope of a hill: and in that 
office a small hydraulic four-horse engine is 
keptat work by thewaterasitruns through the 
pipes down the slope, printing a daily paper, 
and driving other presses, of which eight or 
ten are for lithography. The nine-pounder 
gun, when Mr. White saw it, was resting on 
a slide, which, by receiving the first shock of 
the recoil, saves the carriage from strain or 
disturbance; the sights are admirably ar- 
ranged, and the loading (as every one knows) 
is done at the breech; the shot is smooth 
and cylindrical, some seven or eight inches 
long, with the foremost end finished to a 
point, the bore of the piece being rifled 
throughout. “Ah!” said Sir William, as 
his visitor took up a shot that lay in the 
office, “that’s the one that went eight feet 
into a solid butt of elm.” Before its regular 
trials by military authorities at Shoeburyness, 
the range of the gun was on the hills above 
Allenheads, in the rear of Kilhope Law. 
We doubt if even the Elizabethan knights 
could have matched that claim to the rank 
which is implied in the discovery of the 
Armstrong gun. <A thirty-two-pounder may 
now throw its shot more than five miles, the 
weight of the gun being less than half of the 
ordinary thirty-twos, while the durability is 
far greater. 

But it is only fair that this pleasant tourist 
should “say his own say” on one or two 
more of his chief halting-places. In the 
following passage, we have a graphic account 
of the Luck of Edenhall, which Uhland, and 
Longfellow after him, have led their readers 
erroneously to suppose given over to ruin 
long ago: 

** Come,’ said Sir George Musgrave, on my 
return to the Hall; ‘let me show you the Luck 
at once ;’ and opening a leathern case which he 
brought from his muniment room, he took out an 
ancient drinking-glass and placed it on the table. 

‘* Curiously did I scan the precious relic—the 
famous Luck of Edenhall—fearing to touch it 
until assured that its owner had no superstitious 
dread of seeing it in a stranger's hand. Imagine 
a tall tumbler, of old-fashioned glass, green and 
specky, expanding in easy curve from the bottom 
upwards, and terminating in a graceful lip, and 
enamelled with a geometrical design in crimson, 
blue, and yellow, and you see the Luck which has 
been in the possession of the Musgraves for many 
generations. It has a threefold value: in the 
mysterious tradition which associates it with the 
fairies ; in the sacred use to which in all proba- 
bility it was once applied ; and as a specimen of 
ancient art. 

‘¢ The leathern case is with good reason believed 
to be workmanship of the fifteenth century ; it 
bears the monogram &, %]. §., which identifies it 
with the church, and we may believe the Luck 
to have been a chalice used for sacramental 
purposes, made at Venice perhaps in the tenth 
century. I was permitted to complete my exami- 
nation of the Luck by drinking a draught of 
sherry from it ; then restored to the case, it was 
locked up once more in its receptacle in the 
muniment room.” 


Mr. White’s description of Bamborough 
Castle is worth half-a-dozen ordinary pictures, 
and he has the knack of giving the historical 
matter in a brief and readable form : 

“*It would be possible, I thought, to see a 
castle in a fog ; so to avoid delay for the morrow, 
I employed the evening hours in a walk to 
Bamborough, about two miles farther along the 
coast. The sandhills increase in elevation ‘here, 





but could not be seen, for the fog was denser than 


ever. Every ten minutes I heard the dull heavy 
boom of the gun fired to warn ships in the offing ; 
but not till I was close under its lofty walls could 
I see King Ida’s fortress. So small was the 
portion dimly revealed at once, so much remained 
hidden, that imagination had free scope in pic- 
turing the ancient stronghold. You cross a deep 
moat cut in the sandstone rock : towers defend 
the gateway; the road within is fenced by a 
cliff, and ascends round a deep curve; but you 
may mount to the court above by a steep stair. 
Here are offices and residences, and embrasured 
walls broad enough for three or four men to walk 
abreast ; but the thing chiefly to be looked at is 
the great square keep that stands in sullen 
massiveness between the inner and outer wards. 
You step into a gloomy hall into which light 
enters only by the door, or through loopholes in 
walls twelve feet thick. The prison-like appear- 
ance is strengthened by huge chains hanging on 
the wall; but the housekeeper tells you they are 
for use in shipwrecks. She shows you the board- 
room ; makes you aware that the loopholes have 
been enlarged into windows; that a stair has 
been cut within the thickness of the wall, and 
leads you to the library and dining-room ; and 
then, if you ask, to the well which is in a vault 
opening trom the hall. It is sunk through the 
rock to a depth of 150 feet ; and lighted candles 
on a wooden cross are let down to show you the 
water gleaming at the bottom. The castle is now 
supplied with water from a distant source. 
And this is— 
* King Ida’s castle, huge and square,’ 

which we read about in Marmion. The Flame- 
bearer’s name carries us back 1300 years; and to 
his stronghold and city of Bebbanburgh. Penda, 
that ferocious king of Mercia, laid siege to it in 
642, but was discomfited, as much say the 
chroniclers by the prayers of Aidan, the good 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, as by the valour of the 
garrison. But neither valour nor prayers kept 
out the Dane, who took the place twice and burnt 
it. Again was it rebuilt, and Robert de Mowbray, 
Earl of Northumberland, when he revolted from 
William Rufus, made it his head-quarters. To 
hold the castle in check and punish the treason, 
William built near it a castle, Malvoisin—ugly 
neighbour. David of Scotland tried to take it, 
but failed, when on his way to be beaten at the 
Battle of the Standard. Edward III. left his 
queen Philippa within the walls of Bamborough 
while he went to conquer Scotland; and all 
through the Wars of the Roses the fortress shared 
the fate of the contending parties. In Elizabeth’s 
reign, Sir John Forster was appointed Governor 
and Warden of the Marches, and by Forsters was 
it held till one of the family was unlucky enough 
to lose his head for helping the Jacobite rising in 
1715. The manor and castle were then purchased 
by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who, at his. 


decease, bequeathed the whole for charitable 
’ 1 
purposes. Under the management of trustees, 


but chiefly through the active benevolence of 
Archdeacon Sharp, praiseworthy measures were 
set on foot, which are still maintained ; whereby 
a school, a dispensary, a store for the sale of grain 
and groceries at a low price to the poor, and a 
system for the prevention and relief of shipwreck 
were established. The firing of the ten-minute 
gun is part of this system; a coast-patrol is 
another ; a watch on the top of the keep in clear 
weather is another. No sooner is a vessel known 
to be in distress, than the safety-apparatus is sent 
off, the life-boat puts out from North Sunderland, 
and preparations are made within the castle for 
the comfort of rescued mariners. 

“‘It seemed strange to look down from the 
walls upon nothing but dense grey mist ; to hear 
the roar and rush of the breakers immediately 
beneath, and yet to be unable to see their foaming 
crests. The beach was utterly invisible.” 

The tourist stopped some time at the 
Roman Wall, on the road to Hexham. In one 
part, the course of the wall is indicated only by 
a broad straight stripe across the wheat fields 
of a darker green than the rest, with the 
depression of the fosse here and there visible. 
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Elsewhere, the old gray masonry may be 
seen rising among the weeds and copsewood 
with which it is overgrown, about four feet 
in height, and in length some thirty or forty 
yards, stopping suddenly at a road which 
crosses it at right angles. Mr. White well 
recalls the memories of sixteen hundred 
years ago: 

‘The mind becomes interested in thinking of 
the history of the work. Who were the sur- 
veyors that marked out the course, and by how 
many guards were they attended while traversing 
the wild and hostile country? Then gangs of 
labourers appear on the scene, many captives, 
sullen and unwilling, toiling under the eyes of 
taskmasters ; the Roman bands, on the contrary, 
working cheerily, for their safety depended there- 
on. Did the villagers of the conquered nation 
come in groups and look on, hoping for long days 
of peace and quiet under protection of the wall ; 
and did no soft and timorous eyes learn in time 
to beam tenderly on the foreign warriors? Some 
warriors, we may fancy, left their British garrison 
with regret, while their departure was wept by 
maidens whose sires had fought fiercely against 
the Roman. 

‘And when the wall was finished, we can 
imagine the alerts, the marchings to and fro, the 
relieving guard, the cries for signals, and rapid 
transmission of orders. Tradition once told of 
means for conveying signals, which, had it been 
true, would have been an anticipation of a modern 
contrivance ; namely, that brass speaking-tubes 
were laid all along the wall. Drayton says : 

—— ‘om upon my length, where garrisons were 

Alc 

Their limits to defend ; and for my greater aid, 

With turrets I was built where sentinels were plac’d 

To watch upon the Pict; so me my makers grac’d 

With hollow pipes of brasse, along me still they went, 

By which they in one fort, still to another sent, 

By speaking in the same, to tell them what to doe, 

And soe from sea to sea could I be whispered through. 

‘There, within afew yards of where we now sit, 
where the wheat rises and falls in mimic waves, 
marched the conquerors of the ancient world ; 
now Tungrians, talking perhaps of their home on 
the Maas, or of that memorable victory over Gal- 
gacus, when they led the van; now Batavians, 
outlandish of speech and heavy of movement ; 
now Moors, their dark skins and flashing eyes a 
terror to the pale tribes of the north ; now As- 
turian cavalry and footmen, near neighbours of 
the African, and as passionate and revengeful ; 
now Gauls, Dalmatians, Dacians, Nervii, and 
Thracians ; in short, fighting men from all parts 
of Europe, subject to one common discipline, and 
armed with that ‘stout pilum’ which had con- 
quered the world.” 


It would have been idle to attempt regu- 
larly keeping pace with our author through- 
out his devious route, nor have we been able 
to indicate more than a very few of the most 
remarkable points in it. One more passage 
from the journal, however, still claims in- 
sertion, for Abbotsford will never lose its 
charm, and throws even Alnwick and Wark- 
worth into the background. “ A few paces 
along an enclosed path,” says Mr. White, 
“brought me within sight of the house of 
Abbotsford, in all the picturesque medley 
which the engraver’s skill has made familiar 
to us as a household word; and for a few 
minutes I stood realising the pleasure of 
actual recognition :” 


**Then the path descends steps between high 
walls to the basement of the house, and presently 
a turn shows us flower-gardens and greenhouses, 
and the door of the visitors’ room. There was no 
one in the room : I knocked at the inner door ; no 
answer, not a sound, the place seemed deserted. 
I looked at the curiosities in the room, waited 
fifteen minutes and knocked again, still no 
answer. I rang a large brazen bell that stood on 
a shelf ; and sat down to the visitors’ book. The 
number of American names inscribed therein was 
very remarkable; testifying to the respect and 








admiration in which Scott's name is held.in the 
United States. Have they not however Wash- 
ington Irving’s graceful story of his visit to 
Abbotsford to inspire them ? Another ten minutes 
passed : then a key turned in the lock, and there 
entered an ancient serving-man, one of the relics 
of the place, who remembers the founder of 
Abbotsford. He had been to get his tea, he said, 
and had heard none of my signals, 

‘*He led the way at once up a stone-stair to 
the study, and in a tone of mingled affection and 
reverence began to speak of ‘Sir Walter,’ and 
point to the table at which the prince of story- 
tellers used to write, and the large comfortable 
chair in which he used to sit. There are books, 
mostly of reference, on the shelves ; a few pictures, 
shields, and old claymores hanging on the walls, 
and sundry antique cabinets, by all of which the 
room is fitly furnished. But as if by fascination 
your eye is continually drawn away from the sides 
to the chair and table in the centre: as if you 
expected to see the former occupant in his familiar 
seat. And remembering the amount and quality 
of the work accomplished within this room, you 
will perhaps think it more interesting than any 
other in the house. 

‘*Then opening a door in one corner, leading 
into the turret, the old man says, ‘Sir Walter 
used to call this his speak-a-bit.’ It is a small 
light closet, and a convenient place for a word or 
two in private : and now on stepping in you see a 
glass-case containing the yeomanry uniform, the 
Highland costume, and the last clothes worn by 
the great minstrel. 

‘*We pass into the library, a room sixty feet in 
length, with a heavy ceiling which impairs the 
effect of handsome divisions of books, and the 
ornamental objects. A portrait of the eldest son 
in hussar uniform fills the panel over the fire- 
place, which you will examine with the more 
interest having in mind the incidents of the young 
man’s life, and the letters written to him by his 
father. 

“The cheerfulness and grace of the drawing- 
room are the more apparent by contrast with the 
library. The old man tells his tale diligently, 
and misses nothing ; but very willingly yields to 
my wish that he will tell me only what I ask 
him, and that is to name the family portraits and 
some of the rarities. Among the former he 
pointed out a youthful maiden—Mrs. Lockhart in 
her girlhood ; another was Anne Scott ; another, 
the younger son ; another, the great grandfather 
of the ‘amber beard ;’ besides likenesses of the 
minstrel himself in stone, marble and canvas ; 
the ‘sic sedebat,’ showing us what manner of 
man he was.” 

We can recommend every chapter in this 
book as being, what an itinerary very seldom 
remains throughout, interesting in manner, 
and satisfactory in matters of detail. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. White will persevere 
in a line of authorship for which he is so 
well qualified. 








The Principles of Beauty as manifested in 
Nature, Art, and Human Character. With 
a Classification of Deformities. An Essay 
on the Temperaments with Illustrations. 
And Thoughts on Grecian and Gothic 
Architecture. By Mary Anne Schimmel- 
penninck. Edited by her relation, Chris- 
tiana C. Hankin. (Longman & Co.) 
“Woutp to Heaven,” said Schiller, “ it were 
possible to banish the notion, and even the 
very word Beauty from use.” If he had 
read a hundreth part of the profound 
inconsequentionalisms which philosophers, 
from Plato down to Hegel and Sir William 
Hamilton, have written concerning Beauty, 
or athousandth part of the shallow platitudes 
uttered by those who are not philosophers, 
it is not to bewondered atthat Schiller should 
have groaned in spirit at the bare word. 
For our own part we, after reading the last 





new book on the subject, feel as though we, 


too, could be content that the word were 
banished, so that for our solace the thing 
itself were left. 

It was with some eagerness we took 
up Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s _ treatise, 
Everybody admits the pleasantness of 
women’s books generally, yet everybody 
seems anxious to escape from women’s 
metaphysics. We have often wondered 
why this should be, and have once or 
twice, when the work of a female philo- 
sopher has fallen in our way, resolved to 
satisfy our doubts ; but each time some cir- 
cumstance (an extraneous one, be it under- 
stood) has compelled us to lay aside the 
volume before we had got through many 
pages. But the present treatise seemed 
especially tempting. If there is any psycho- 
logical theme which a lady might be sup- 
posed to have an innate sympathy for, and 
consequently be able at once to comprehend, 
to elucidate, and to illustrate, it must surely 
be Beauty. The result of the examination is 
not, however, satisfactory. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I will do all I 
can for Dr. Watts; he was a good man, but 
—his poetry was not strong.” We are dis- 
posed to do all we can for Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck ; she was a worthy woman, but (if 
the truth must out) her metaphysics are 
flatulent. 

In the preface, the history of the produc- 
tion of the book is related with due solemnity. 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck began, we are told, 
to think about beauty at a very early age; 
as soon, in fact, as she began to compare 
countenances and the different effects pro- 
duced by different costumes; and she was 
led ere long to the discovery that some 
dresses improved the looks, while others 
“produced a burlesque incongruity of ap- 
pearance”—a discovery not unfrequently 
made we fancy by young ladies. “The en- 
deavour to find a satisfactory solution to the 
problem occasionally (?) occupied her mind 
from the age of nine years to that of twenty” 
—also, we apprehend, with all deference to 
Miss (or Mrs.) Hankin, no very uncommon 
occurrence ; but then (what is perhaps more 
uncommon) “she endeavoured to arrange 
her scattered pencil notes into a regular 
system, and to illustrate them by sketches 
of examples which had come under her 
notice.” But she had “only proceeded a 
little way in her scheme,” when “circum 
stances arose which forcibly directed her 
attention to subjects of more serious mo- 
ment ;” in other words, to drop the feminine 
euphuism, she married. For awhile her 
speculations were laid aside; but “some 
years after her marriage, her husband, who 
possessed a cultivated taste for paintings, 
accidentally met with the unfinished MS., 
and, as is always the case, “retuested 
her to re-write the whole.” The work 
so re-written was published in the year 
1815, under the title of ‘A Theory of 
Beauty and Deformity.’ That, however, 
is not the work before us. Other “ serious 
circumstances arose,’ and her “ Theory, 


‘Ceased to be an adequate representation of 
the author’s views. Her mind rapidly opened to 
the overwhelming importance of truths which bear 
immediately upon the moral and spiritual relations 
of man; and the intellectual results of her early 
search after the true principles of beauty became 
important in her estimation chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the collateral light they seemed to throw = 
interests affecting man as a moral and spiritua 
being.” 

As far as we can make out the meaning of 
this inflated phraseology, Mrs. Schimmel- 
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mninck, as she advanced in years and 
increased in piety and Moravianism, fancied 
she could perceive a “ symbolical meaning of 
beauty, in all the varieties of its manifesta- 
tions,’ in everything around her; and that 
it was “a trust” given her as an author, “ to 
aid in the interpretation of the symbolical 
teaching of God in His visible creation.” And 
accordingly, although : 

“Through the weakness of advancing age, she 
was unable fully to execute her design, she left it 
in solemn charge to two of her friends, to see that 
at no distant period after her death these 
materials should be arranged and given to the 
world.” 

After such a preamble we might expect 
the treatise to contain something at least 
above the level of mere ordinary spiritual 
common-place. But it really does not. 
There is much, very much, to which no 
right-minded person would refuse his assent, 
but there is nothing that can fairly be said to 
add a tittle to our knowledge of what the 
Beautiful consists in, or to assist in any way 
the progress of the student in philosophy 
or art. Thus she tells us, in her solemn 
aphoristic manner, that— 

it 
“God is the source of Beauty. 
I. 

‘Beauty is the reflection of His moral attributes 

manifested in objects of sense. 
In. 

“God is the centre of living energy—the centre 
of living rest. The Active and Passive Sublime 
manifest Him in these characters. Both excite 
admiration ; the one awe—the other veneration.” 
And that— 

‘The three Direct Styles of Beauty [the 
Sublime (active and passive); the Beautiful 
(proper) ; and the Vivid or Sprightly,] may be 
considered as dimly shadowing forth the attri- 
butes of the Triune Jehovah : God, as Sovereign 
and Father ; God, as Saviour, healer, and re- 
deemer ; God, as Comforter, and replenisher with 
exuberant gifts and endowments.” 

And so on. But nothing it is evident can be 
more vague, mystic, and shadowy than this. 
Admit every word of what is said, and what 


the nearer are we to a comprehension of 


What Beauty is? Better and more helpful 
is the most purely idealistic, unsubstantial, 
and transcendental of German esthetics, or 
the sheerest. materialistic theory of curved 
lines and definite proportions. © Upon this 
idea, however, such as it is, Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck turns and returns with endless 
iteration, never clearly defining even to her- 
self m what the Beautiful ‘consists, either 
objectively or as a matter of perception and 
eeling, Directly she appears to be arriving 
ata tangible idea she begins to sermonise, or 
= off into a religious rhapsody, plentifully 
esprinkled with notes of admiration. And 
“aa platitudes are all enunciated 
ne ‘ re aphorisms, each with its number 
i xed in the manner printed above, even 
ough it be nothing more than such simple 
Connecting sentences as the following :— 
XVI. 
oan have spoken of the styles of Beauty, as 
N, y were instituted by God in the kingdom of 
Nature, under the name of ‘Substantive Styles.’ 
XVII, 


“ We will i 
ul now make a few observations on what | : 7 : 
| taste, as embellishments to the sunshine of pros- 


ona term the adjunct modes or phases, under 
ich the substantive styles of Beauty may be re- 
produced in the works of man,” &c. 

J Only really novel and powerful thoughts 
clothed in nervous language would, it is 


evident, make such a manner as this tole- | of such “ instruction.” 





rable; but, unhappily, our author scarce ever | 
by any chance stumbles upon a word or | 
phrase, opinion, thought, or expression, above 
the level of the commonplace and the com- 
placent. 

Nor are her applications and illustrations 
of her theory happier than the theory itself. 
She not only is unable to reason profoundly 
and continuously, but she cannot conceal 
what is weak or embellish what is specious. 
Sometimes, indeed, her illustrations, partly 
from a pedantry of reference and wide read- 
ing, which betrays the real want of compre- 
hensiveness, are curiously infelicitous. Thus, 
speaking of the Vapid, she says : 

“As examples of this Deformity in the animal 
kingdom, we might mention the expression of the | 
formal and melancholy ourang-outang or chim- 
panzee. As examples in literature, Sidney's 
‘ Arcadia,’ and many euphuistic compositions of 
the Elizabethan age.” + | 

Of course Mrs. Schimmelpenninck never | 
read the “ Arcadia,” but the smallest measure 
of modesty would have caused her to hesitate 
before so speaking of a work which has been | 
found by those who have read it to be ¢ 
very treasure-house of beautiful thoughts 
and poetic fancies. Again, of “the last 
species of deformity, the Grotesque,” she 
says, “ Whoever has visited Holland in long 
bygone days,-and has seen the heavy Dutch 
burgomaster vainly seeking to transform 
himself into one of Napoleon’s little, dapper, 
springy Frenchmen; or whoever, without 
quitting England, has cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with Sir John Falstaff, will 
thoroughly understand this style.” Think 
of coupling glorious Sir John in a compari- 
son with a Dutch burgomaster striving to 
imitate the manners of a little dapper 
Frenchman! What a delicious sense of 
humour that person must possess, and what 
a delicate appreciation of character, who, 
after having “ cultivated an acquaintance ” 
with the knight, would have dreamt of such 
a duplication! But then our authoress from 
the sublime heights of her philosophy 
tells us: 

‘*The multitude relish the vulgarity and foolery 
of Shakspeare’s comic scenes: the refined in- 
finitely prefer his noble or tender sentiments and 
beauteous images.” 

And then goes on: 

XVIII. 

‘* Reader, and thon my own heart, how is it 
with thee ? 

XIX, 


| to associate 





“¢ Art thou of the multitude thronging the broad 
way, whose chief pleasure in works of art consists 
in the enjoyment of successfully and vividly re- 
presented Deformities; the representations of 
what are in truth the mournful images of the 
varied diseases of the Fall ? 

< 

“Or art thou of the few, whose hearts, born 
into a new life from above, rejoice in Beauties 
as the portraiture of the varied ineffable perfec- 
tions of thy God, and as the image of Him in 
whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead | 
bodily, and of whose image, by steadfast contem- 
plation, thou trustest, one day to receive the full | 
impress ? 


XXI. 
“Art thou of those who look only on the 
Beautiful and the Deformed as objects of critical | 


perity ?” &c. 

“ And so forth, and so forth,’ as one of 
our old writers has it, “ with a long process.” 
But our readers we imagine have had enough 


The subject of 


‘matter. 


Beauty as a philosophical conception has 
engaged the attention of many of the most 
profound and searching investigators of 
recent times, but, as far as appears, Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck has not thought it worth 
her while to “ cultivate an acquaintance ” 
with any of their writings. As she, through- 
out her work, makes no mention of previous 
writers, the absence of reference to their 
works would not in itself prove an ignorance 
of their contents ; but whilst we come upon 
thoughts, phrases, and turns of expression 
which imply a sufficient familiarity with 
popular authors, there nowhere occurs any- 
thing to lead to a supposition that she has 
penetrated below the surface in the minds 
of others, any more than in her own. As a 


| philosophical inquiry into the principles of 


Beauty, whether absolute or relative, the 
work is utterly valueless ; as a guide in the 
consideration of the characteristic qualities 
of the formative arts, of the means of ren- 
dering cognisable by the senses the idea or 
conception which has been formed in the 
mind by the artist, it would only mislead ; 
but as a means of leading the religious mind 
the moral attributes of the 
Deity with all his works, it may be found 
useful by those who can tolerate the style. 

The “Essay on the Temperaments” we 
need not have been told owed its origin to the 
Physiognomy of Lavater. But it isa quaker- 
ised Lavater: Lavater abbreviated, but not 
concentrated; subjected to a process of dimi- 
nution and dilution. On the whole, however, 
though deficient in originality, point, and 
observation, the physiognomical speculations 
are better, less sermonising, and more lively 
than those on Beauty. But we cannot say 
much for the Illustrations. They were 
chosen, we are informed, “ from among many 
with which Mrs. Schimmelpenninck was wont 
to throw light on a temperament or class of 
character which chanced to be the subject of 
conversation. Such drawings were made by 
her with great rapidity, to occupy her hands, 
it might be, while she listened to reading, or 
to please those around her, when the drollery 
of some of her conceptions would amuse no 
one more heartily than herself.” Now, how- 
ever sufficient a reason this may be for 
making such “ drawings,” it is none for pub- 
lishing them; and certainly it reflects some 
discredit on the illustrative skill of the pre- 
sent day when such ridiculous caricatures— 
drawing and colouring being both below 
that of an ordinary school-boy in his eleventh 
year—should be issued as “ illustrations ” 
to a handsomely printed work published in 
such a city as London: it really gives one 
a shock to place them alongside of the 
careful engravings in the English edition 
of Lavater, published sixty years ago. 


“A physiognomist without a call,” says 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s great teacher, 
Lavater, “what a dreadful plague to society!” 
Our authoress is, however, a proof that a 
physiognomist with a call may be a sore trial 
tothereader. Yet she meant well, doubtless, 
and must have all the credit that is due to 
good intentions. “I consider the nose,” 


| quoth Lavater again, for it is hard to leave 


off citing him when once one takes him in 
hand, “I consider the nose as the fulcrum 
of the brain;” but,alas! he sighs, “it is not 
given to every one to have a nose.” And 
this, perhaps, is the secret of the whole 
With a metaphysical taste, it was 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s misfortune not to 
have a metaphysical nose, and she did not 
suspect her deficiency. 
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Original Papers illustrating the History of 
the Application of the Roman Alphabet to 
the Languages of India. Edited by Monier 
Williams, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 


Sm Cuaries Trevetyan and his school, in 
advocating “the application of the Roman 
Alphabet to the Languages of India,” have 
confounded two completely distitct objects, 
one, to produce a correct system of trans- 
literating Oriental languages into the Roman 
character ; the other, to drive out of use all 
the existing alphabets of India. The former 
of these is most desirable for linguistic pur- 
poses, and has, in consequence, been for a 
long time an object of profound study to the 
great German Orientalists, who, in their 
various philological journals, have almost 
succeeded in bringing it to perfection. The 
latter is simply impossible. Even suppo- 
sing that, by some miracle, the Roman 
alphabet were substituted for those which 
now bear sway from one end of India to the 
other, there remains still the important 
consideration that a considerable amount of 
commercial and political relations exists 
between India, Persia, and Arabia. Now 
we can hardly fancy that Mr. Monier 
Williams has so much influence with the 
Shah of Persia, or the wild tribes of the 
desert, as to procure the adoption among 
them of his favourite hobby ; and we cannot, 
therefore, agree with him in his plan for 
depriving the youth of India of their only 
means for carrying on all the social and 
commercial intercourse of every-day life. 
Again, the treasures of Oriental literature 
must necessarily remain for generations 
mostly in MS., locked up in the characters 
which are to be swept away from the know- 
ledge of all by these doughty crusaders 
of the new Fonetik Nuz. But we beg 
these gentlemen’s pardon for attributing 
to them an apparent inconsistency; for with 
a candour praiseworthy, no doubt, but re- 
minding one too much of the old story of the 
Alexandrian Library, they boldly avow 
their desire by this means to destroy all 
the» existing Mohamedan and Hindu 
literature. Whether this is an object to be 
aimed at by our, government, we leave, not 
merely to the decision of scholars, but to the 
common sense of Englishmen. As for the 
other reason for the proposed change, 
namely, to save our Indian officials the 
trouble of mastering one or two new 
alphabets, we mention it simply to condemn 
it. The man who has not energy to master 
a new alphabet will never, we may be sure, 
have the energy to acquire a new language. 
The writer of one of these letters tells a story 
of a friend of his, who lived twenty years in 
India and could not succeed, during all that 
time, in learning the Sanskrit letters. We 
can only say, that for the future the fewer 
we have of such officials in India the better. 
If we are anxious, as it is to be hoped we all 
are, to leaven the rising literature of the 
East with Christian and European ideas, 
let us act in the spirit of a prospectus which 
has been lately forwarded to the leading 
Orientalists of Europe, and from which we 
make the following extract : 


** Monsiewr,—J’ ai Thonneur de vous informer 
que jeme propose de publier tres prochainement et 
dans cette capitale del Empire francais, un journal 
hebdomadaire, en langue Arabe, sous les auspices 
du Ministere de TAlgérie et des colonies, par 
autorisation spéciale de Son Exc. M, le Ministre 
des Affaires étrangéres. Ce jowrnal est destiné a 
circuler en Syrie, en Egypte, et parmé les nombreuses 
tribes des cbtes septentrionales de T Afrique.—Paris, 





le 15¢ Mai, 1859, P.-V. Carletti, Rédacteur en 
chef gérant.” 

The writer then goes on to say that he 
wishes by such means to bring the Oriental 
mind en rapport with European civilisation, 
and thus prepare the way for the adoption of 
less circumscribed and more enlightened 
views. 

What is really wanting in this country is 
the establishment of an Oriental College in 
London, corresponding to the magnificent 
foundation at St. Petersburg. We have, in 
the British Museum, the India House, and 
the Bodleian, immense collections of the 
most valuable Oriental MSS. The names of 
Wilson, Aufrecht, Max Miiller, and Gold- 
stiicker, are a sufficient guarantee for what 
could be done in the Sanskrit department by 
our own scholars, or those who are natural- 
ised among us. And that we have in this 
country a master in Arabic is shown by the 
recent publication (from the house of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate) of a grammar of the 
Arabic language, which not only displays a 
profound acquaintance with this most difficult 
of tongues, but also aims at giving a com- 
prehensive survey of the corresponding 
grammatical inflections of all the Shemitic 
dialects. The editor is William Wright, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Dublin, a name well known on the Continent 
as that of one of the most promising 
Shemitic scholars of the present day. We 
have thus within ourselves all the materials 
for a splendid staff, let but a liberal 
national spirit persuade the Government to 
found an institution which will, we have no 
doubt, soon rival those of St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin. 








Evos and Psyche, and other Poems. 


By Elias 
Athergon. (Saunders & Otley.) 

Tus is one of the most provoking volumes 
of verse which it has lately been our fortune 
to peruse. The author has evidently some- 
thing more than mere poetic sensibility ; 
but his poetic power is either signally im- 
mature or perverse. And accordingly he 
has written a volume, not of that mediocre 
class which is abhorred by gods and men, 
but one which, while it abounds in glaring 
faults, contains many beauties of a rare order 
of merit. He generally gives us cloudy 
shapes instead of distinct forms, lays on an 
abundance of colouring but paints nothing, 
gives us glimpses of what he is unable to 
realise, suggests imagery which he has not 
the power to create, and these are his claims 
to attention; for, at other times, he not only 
violates good taste by the introduction of 
incongruous metaphors, but gives us bad 
grammar to the music, or rather the dis- 
sonance, of bad rhymes. If the grotesque 
were the sublime, or the extravagant the 
beautiful, this might be all very well. 

And yet the faults of the writer afford 
evidence of his native power. His very 
daring and extravagance evince the determi- 
nation of the author either to fail altogether, 
and markedly, or to win the poet’s bays. 
They prove that he will not be satisfied with 
the weak compromise of mediocrity, which 
is, after all, utter failure under a colourable 
pretence of success. Thousands of indifferent 
verses issue from the press every year, but 
there is no such thing as indifferent poetry. 
This our author knows very well; and, 
accordingly, what is not good in his volume 
is very bad indeed. He is often faulty, 
sometimes ridiculous, but never intolerably 
tolerable. 





The theme of his most ambitious poem, 
which narrates the loves of Eros and Psyche, 
indicates the immaturity of the author's 
judgment. It reminds us, in its most 
ethereal passages, of Keats’s “ Endymion.” 
Like that performance, it is cloudy and 
unreal. We do not mean to affirm that it 
has the richness of colouring which belongs 
to the earlier poem, but it is evident that 
the author of “ Eros and Psyche” has read 
Keats’s most immature and most faulty 
production too often, and believes that 
nothing can be too far distant from human 
sympathies for the poet. He believes that 
poetry is a thing of dreams, and that the 
poet has nothing more to do than to give 
reins to his imagination, and let it carry 
him whithersoever it will. Riper years will 
open his eyes to the falsity of this notion. 
He will see that the poet’s mission is not 
altogether dissevered from that of other 
men; and that poetry, however ethereal it 
may be, must still be linked to the life which 
ordinary men lead, or it will take no hold 
upon the popular heart. 

We must justify the praise which we have 
bestowed upon this volume by one or two 
extracts. The following, in its collection of 
rich details, all harmonising to the pro- 
duction of a single effect, is fine : 

And further on midst beech and elm entwined, 

Beneath the purple clustered vines embowered 

Gleaming o’er Ariadne half reclined, 

Danaé like the golden sunbeams showered, 

Or like green burnished snakes they creeping wind, 
Leaving a glistening trail where’ er they pass, 
Of burning emerald, on the leaves and grass. 

Her clustering locks with ivy berries crowned, 

And loosely o’er her thrown her golden starr’d 

Encrimsoned mantle trailing on the ground, 

Couched on a glossy velvet-spotted pard, 

Round whose lithe neck boy satyrs, sun-embrowned 
Unto a ruddy ripeness, wreaths entwine, 

Or reined back goats with twisted stems of vine. 

At her fect, circled by this joyous rout, 

Bacchus gazed on her with love-languid eyne, 

A lion’s tawny spoils his limbs about, 

Leant on a goatskin but half filled with wine, 

Whilst nymphs’ white feet the luscious juice trod out, 
And boys with odorous pinecones pelt each maiden 
With baskets piled up with vine bunches laden. 

Their locks with tendrils wreathed and purple grapes, 
Whereon a playful kid upleaping browzed, 

Whene’er the child who rode it, it escapes, 

Lay slumbrous there with wine and labour drowsed. 

Such forms as our fair dreaming fancy shapes, 
Squeezing out ruddy fruit upheld on high, 

Their laughing lips with richer crimson dye. 

And there outstretched th’ enamoured war god slumbered, 
While infant loves with bright wings, peacock-eyed, 

His armour’s weight their tender limbs encumbered, 

As they his pluméd helm and corslet tried ; 

These Psyche saw and many more unnumbered, 
Till her eyes dazzled with magnificence, 

Sated with gazing turned she weary thence. 

In the prosecution of his suit, Eros has 
occasion to visit the cave of Somnus, whom 
he finds in a chamber lying amid “owlet- 
down,” with his poppy-crown drooping over 
his heavy brows. ‘The following drowsy 
passage occurs here: 

Then Eros told his errand, nothing loth ; 

Whether ’twere his mysterious influence 

That powerful reigns o’er gods and mortals both. 
Thrilled e’en through Somnus’ dull and earthy sense, 

Somewhat was wakened his undreaming sloth, 

A half smile stirred the stagnant calm repose 
Of lips that seldom speak yet never close. 
As one forced into speech but half awake, ; 
Scarce the thick tangles of his beard were stirred 
When in low, muffled, drowsy tones he spake, 
As far-off sounds dulled by thick vapours heard _ 
“* Whate’er thou wilt in either chamber take, 
Then as one who will be disturbed no more, 
Sank back in deeper slumbers than before. 
‘ cage Sates 

The following description of Psyche is a's0 

good : 
Her brow, a lily drooping on the snow, 
Pillowed one hand—the other delicate palm, 
As a white river-bud rocked to and fro ; 
When gleaming foam-drifts stir its floating calm, 
Lay on her breast, heaved by her heart below, 
As it beat conscious, that the veil half raised, 
Eros with eyes enamoured on her gazed. 


Shortly after the passage which we have 
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quoted, we come upon the following slip- 
shod rubbish : 


Homeward she went but not to sleep or rest, 

Still would her tears well forth, she knew not why ; 
Oft as beneath a burden sore opprest, 

Unconsciously her heart heaved forth a sigh ; 
Towards that bright vision yearned her lonely breast ; 

She had in Sportive gentleness half chidden 

Her handmaids that they waked her then wnbidden. 


The author, throughout the whole of 


this performance, is perpetually alternating 
between what is good and striking, and what 
is so bad as to shock the sensibilities of the 
most obtuse. He rises above mediocrity 
only to drop below it into unspeakable 
bathos. An instance of the latter is to be 
found at page 72: 
And the immortals starry-orbed above, 
As with one voice burst into exultant pan, 
Like mighty impulse seemed th’ abyss to move, 
Re-echoing on through the vast empyrean, 
All glorifying the immortal love, 
Through the unfathomable infinite, 
Where’er his presence brooded over it. 

What does the writer mean by the “ im- 
mortals” becoming “ starry-orbed?” Does 
he wish us to understand that they lost 
their god-like lineaments and collapsed into 
starry foot-balls in honour of the hymeneal 
occasion? The third line is positively un- 
intelligible, and we hardly think it possible 
to surpass the inanity of the two lines which 
form the lame and impotent conclusion to 
this stanza. 

The shorter poems in this collection are of 
various merit. None of them, however, 
reach to the excellence of the best parts of 
the longer poem, and none fall so low as its 
worst passages. ‘The following little piece is 
pretty, at least : 

T am thine and thou art mine, 
Of that mayest thou sicker be ; 
In my heart as in a shrine 
Liest thou hidden at its core ; 
T have flung away the key, 


Thence thou shalt be evermore 
Treasured up by me. 
Tam thine and thou art mine, 
For my heart is filled with thee 
As an urn with fragrant wine 
Which, though broke by careless fingers, 
As my heart may broken be, 
Round it still the perfume lingers, 
As thy love in me. 
Iam thine and thou art mine, 
For my heart is bound round thee, 
As a bird in silken twine, 
Though it seeks to spread its wings 
Long it may not truant be; 
Thus from all its wanderings 
Speeds thy heart to me. 

We have afforded considerable space to 
the author of “Eros and Pysche,” because 
we believe that, with due care and culture, 
he may ripen into a poet. At present, he 
must be contented with the assurance that, 
though he is not to be confounded with the 
great mass of versifiers, he is no poet yet, 
whatever he may become hereafter. 








An Essay on the Cause of Rain, and its 
Allied Phenomena. By G. A. Rowell, 
Honorary Member of the Ashmolean 
Society. (Oxford: Published by the 
Author.) 

The Thunderstorm. By Charles Tomlinson, 
Lecturer on Science, King’s College 
School, London. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

“Or all the ordinary phenomena of Nature,” 

says Mr. Rowell, “there are none which 

sg attention in so great a degree as 
those connected with rain, and the causes 
producing it.” Whatever may be the general 
trath of this observation, there is no doubt of 
its perfect correctness in the case of Mr. 

Rowell himself. Evidently endowed by 

nature with a considerable aptitude for the 

study of physical science, no natural 


phenomena possess so powerful an attrac- 
tion for him as those connected with 
meteorology. He tells us that, even in his 
earliest years, his favourite employment 
was to watch thunderstorms, and to 
speculate on the causes by which the 
phenomena accompanying them are pro- 
duced. Kor one of these phenomena 
especially, that of rain, ie was unable to find 
a satisfactory explanation in any of the 
various theories which had hitherto been 
promulgated on the subject: and, while yet 
a young man, he thought out for himself an 
entirely new theory, the correctness of which 
the results of subsequent reflection and 
experience tend, in his opinion, to confirm. 
Not having received any but the most 
ordinary education, and being compelled by 
| circumstances to occupy himself with a me- 
| chanical trade, he was at first without either 
means or opportunity of publishing his theory 
‘to the scientific world. At last, however, 
encouraged by some remarks made in a 
lecture by the Rev. Baden Powell, he was 
induced to submit his theory to the notice of 
that gentleman, who advised him to reduce 
it to writing, and procured its presentation 
to the Ashmolean and other learned societies. 
This event, which took place nineteen years 
ago, constituted Mr. Rowell’s introduction 
to the scientific world; and its results were 
that he was enabled to obtain access, both in 
the Ashmolean library and from private 
sources, to many books which had previously 
been beyond his reach, and so to pursue his 
meterological studies under far more advan- 
tageous circumstances than till then he had 
enjoyed. From time to time he com- 
municated the results of his researches to 
the Ashmolean Society in a series of papers, 
in which the progressive elaboration of his 
theory and its successive application to fresh 
meteorological phenomena, were gradually 
worked out. The theory, therefore, has 
been, in one way or another, for some time 
before the world; but it is now first 
published in a condensed and collected form 
in the volume before us. We now propose 
to lay before the reader, as briefly as 
possible, its most important and charac- 
teristic points. This, however, is not alto- 
gether an easy task. The total want of a 
special scientific education under which Mr. 
Rowell necessarily labours, is not conducive 
to the formation of a clear or comprehensible 
style of writing on scientific subjects, and in 
some passages it is somewhat difficult to be 
quite certain that we have arrived at the 
exact meaning of the author. We are, how- 
ever, quite sure that the volume contains 
much interesting matter; and, whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict either on the 
theory itself, or the manner in which it is 
expounded, there can be, we think, but one 
opinion of the ingenuity and perseverance 
with which, under all the disadvantages of 
scanty leisure and an uncongenial occupa- 
tion, its author has devoted himself to the 
prosecution of his favourite pursuits. 

Mr. Rowell attributes the formation of 
clouds, the fall of rain, and, in fact, almost 
every meteorological phenomenon, to the 
operations of one and the same agent— 
electricity. The accumulation of electricity 
is the sole cause of evaporation, and of the 
formation and suspension of clouds ; and to 
its escape are owing rain, hail, and wind, not 
to mention the phenomena which are more 
generally ascribed to its agency, thunder and 
lightning. This extension of the effects of 
electricity requires a somewhat peculiar view 








of its nature and properties, which it is 





necessary briefly to particularise before pro- 
ceeding to examine in detail the manner in 
which it produces these effects. Electricity, 
according to Mr. Rowell, is a material sub- 
stance, which however does not possess the 
properties which are usually regarded as 
characteristic of matter: it occupies space, 
indeed, but it has no weight, nor does it 
obey the ordinary laws of gravitation. It 
distributes itself over the surface of bodies, 
and one of its leading properties is, when 
any body has more or less than its natural 
share of electricity, an intense tendency to 
restore the equilibrium which is thus dis- 
turbed. It is this tendency which produces 
the phenomena of attraction, repulsion, and 
induction. Mr. Rowell does not admit the 
existence of two different kinds of electricity : 
according to him a body is said to be posi- 
tively electrified when it possesses more, 
negatively when it possesses less, than its 
natural share of electricity. ‘Thus the same 
body may be positive as regards the normal 
electrical state of the earth, and negative 
with respect to any body more highly charged 
than itself. The attraction of a positive to a 
negative body is the result of the tendency of 
electricity to regain its equilibrium: for the 
explanation of repulsion and induction, which 
is neither so self-evident nor so satisfactory, 
we must, for want of space, refer the reader 
to the volume itself. Such being the nature 
and properties of electricity, the following is 
its mode of action in producing meteoro- 
logical phenomena. Evaporation, which is 
oibvianally the means by which the air be- 
comes charged with aqueous vapour, and by 
which clouds, rain, &c., are consequently 
formed, is caused by the particles of water 
being buoyed up by their natural coatings 
of electricity. Electricity being imponder- 
able, a body enveloped in it is increased in 
bulk, without being increased in weight—in 
other words, its specific gravity is diminished. 
The surfaces of bodies increase in proportion 
to their bulk, as the bulk itself diminishes ; 
so that the ultimate particles of water, being 
infinitely small, are nearly all surface, and 
would require but a slight coating of elec- 
tricity to render them lighter than air; just 
as small particles of metal will float in water 
when enveloped in thin coatings of cork, 
which would not affect larger masses of the 
same metal Heat is not the cause of 
evaporation, but promotes it by expanding 
the particles, and so increasing their surface 
and, consequently, their capacity for elec- 
tricity. Evaporation, therefore, naturally 
depends upon the surface exposed, not on 
the volume of the evaporating fluid. In 
illustration of this view of the cause of 
evaporation, Mr. Rowell cites, among other 
experimental facts, that of the escape of 
positive electricity during evaporation. 

The air being thus charged with invisible 
vapour—that is, with particles of water 
enveloped in their natural coatings of elec- 
tricity, these particles, if condensed by any 
means, will become surcharged, or positively 
electrified, by the consequent contraction of 
their surface; and, if this condensation 
takes place sufficiently near the surface of 
the earth, the positive vapour will be at- 
tracted by the negative earth, and will be 
deposited as dew or rime. Beccaria’s ex- 
periments prove that electricity is developed 
during the deposition ofdew. The formation 
of fogs, which are known at times to be 
electrical, is explained in a somewhat similar 
manner. The invisible vapour, as it rises 
in the air, is condensed and _ positively 
electrified, by the gradually decreasing tem- 
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perature of the upper atmosphere; and, as 
their surcharge of electricity partially escapes, 
the particles of water gravitate towards each 
other, until they become near enough 
together to form visible vapour, or, in other 
words, clouds. This visible vapour remains 
suspended in the air because it is surcharged 
with electricity, as compared with the earth. 
Clouds must, therefore, be always positively 
electrified; the few cases in which they are 
observed to exhibit negative electricity must 
be attributed to induction, Very high 
clouds may possibly be formed by evapora- 
tion from the upper surface of lower clouds. 
Whenever, by any cause, the watery par- 
ticles lose their surcharge of electricity, they 
aggregate together, till they form drops, 
and fall as rain. Thus high mountains 
cause clouds and rain, not by condensing the 
suspended vapours, but by conducting away 
its electricity ; for not only have we no proof 
that the temperature of a high mountain is 
lower than that of the air at the same ele- 
vation, but the latent heat which is rendered 
sensible on the conversion of vapour into 
water may well be supposed to put a stop to 
further condensation. Rain may also be 
caused by the air between the earth and 
clouds becoming saturated with moisture, so 
as to conduct the surcharge of electricity 
from the latter. The singular fact, proved 
by the establishment of rain-gauges at dif- 
ferent elevations, that rain falling on a level 
country increases immensely in volume 
during the last few hundred feet of its 
descent, is explained by the attraction exer- 
cised by the falling drop on all the neigh- 
bouring particles of vapour which are either 
positive or negative to itself. Cumuli, or 
thunder-clouds, which form only in warm 
weather, when the air is heavily laden with 
vapour, are caused by an electrical disturb- 
ance in large masses of vapour, by which the 
lower particles are rendered more, and the 
upper particles less, buoyant, until they ap- 
proach each other sufficiently to become 
visible. A cloud thus formed will attract 
more vapour from all sides until it becomes 
an enormous mass of vapour, of great depth 
and density, and charged with electricity to 
an extraordinary degree. A cloud of this 
sort forms always in calm weather; but, as 
soon as the upper particles of vapour are 
sufficiently diminished in buoyancy to form 
one drop of rain, the storm begins. This 
drop, in falling through the dense vapour 








duces rain. But the amount of electricity 
which, during a thunder-storm, escapes as 
lightning, is as nothing to that which is con- 
ducted to the earth by the rain itself. The cir- 
cumstances which give rise to hail-storms 
consist in the superposition above each other 
toa great height of a series of clouds, in 
such a manner that the lower clouds seem to 
conduct to the earth the electricity of the 
higher. Each drop of rain which, by this 
escape of electricity, is formed in the 
highest cloud, is frozen into a_hail- 
stone by the intense cold which prevails 
at that elevation, and is increased by the 
aggregation of other particles of vapour 
which it encounters in its descent: so that 
the size of hailstones is mainly dependent 
upon the height from which they have fallen. 
Thus, in India, where clouds generally exist 
at a much greater elevation, hailstones are 
usually much larger than they are in 
England. Hail, therefore, never results 
from a low cloud only. The rarefaction 
above alluded to as occasioned by the escape 
of electricity, and as always accompanying 
the fall of rain, will account for barometrical 
fluctuations, for the aerial currents of tempe- 
rate regions, and for the hurricanes, water- 
spouts, and all violent winds of tropical 
regions. Finally, the course of storms may 
be explained as resulting from the same 
cause, without having recourse to the ordi- 
dinary cyclone theory, which, in Mr. Rowell’s 
opinion, is not adequately supported by 
facts. 

It is obvious that a most important cor- 
roboration of this theory would be obtained 
by the formation of clouds from invisible 
vapour, or of rain from clouds already formed, 
by depriving them of their surcharge of 
electricity by artificial means. In order to 
show that it is at least possible to effect this 
object, Mr. Rowell quotes the experience of 
the late Mr. W. H. Weeks, of Sandwich, 
who, when experimenting with electrical 
kites, frequently observed the fall of a light 
misty rain, accompanied by a corresponding 
diminution in the size of the cloud with 
which his kite was in communication. In- 








his theory, Mr. Rowell is convinced that the 


the greatest importance from the point of 
view of practical utility, as furnishing us 
with a means of producing rain at will. 





below, attracts other particles, whose elec- 
tricity is thus set free, and either disperses 
among the particles of the cloud, or collects 
on its surface; and the sudden pressure of 
the surrounding portions of the cloud into 


the vacuum formed by its escape brings | 


other particles into contact, and more rain is 
formed. 


enormous (according to Mr. Rowell it is 


equal, for every inch of rain that falls, to the | 


abstraction of 645 cubic feet of air above 
every square yard of surface on which the 
rain is falling) that there is no difficulty in 
conceiving that the vapour of a whole dis- 
trict may be driven into, and discharged in, 
a very small space; so that the heaviest 
rains are at once accounted for. The elec- 
tricity thus set free partly accumulates at the 
edges of the cloud, till, overcoming the re- 
sistance of the air, it flies off as lightning, 
either to the earth, or to a neighbouring 
differently-electrified cloud; and the conse- 
quent concussion of the air tends to produce 
more rain, by driving into contact the 
closely-packed particles of the cloud. Rain 
thus produces lightning, and lightning pro- 


The vacuum thus formed is so | 


Accordingly, he proposes to cause rain by 
withdrawing the surplus electricity from 
clouds, by means of captive balloons furnished 
with metallic conductors. The experiment 
would certainly be an interesting one, and | 
we should be very glad to see it fairly tried. | 

From the above sketch of the nature of | 
| Mr. Rowell’s theory, the circumstances under | 
| which it was elaborated, and the practical | 
results to which he expects it to lead, the | 
reader will at once perceive that it would not | 
be a difficult task to put it into a more or | 
less ridiculous light, and to be pleasantly | 
severe upon the scientific attempts of the | 
“ self-educated paper-hanger,” as one of our | 
contemporaries has already called him. This, | 
however, is far from being the spirit in | 
which we should wish to meet the labours | 
of any, even the humblest, sincere votary of 
science. The greater the difficulties which | 
stood in the way of Mr. Rowell’s scientific 
studies, the greater is our respect for the 
zeal and energy which he has shown in their 
pursuit. We have stated as briefly and 
clearly as we can, what, after a careful 
examination of his book, appear to us to be 
the principal points of his theory ; and we 





shall now proceed to indicate some of the 
considerations which, in our opinion, render 
it unlikely to supersede the existing theories 
on the subject. Our first and main objection 
to it is, that it involves the admission of the 
materiality of electricity. The recent pro- 
gress of scientific research, tending, as it 
does, to the establishment of the great 
principle of correlation of physical forces, 
has taught us to regard heat, light, &c., not 
as distinct and material substances, but 
rather as resulting from different conditions 
of matter; and though we as yet know less 
of electricity than we do of light and heat, 
we cannot consent to take such a view of its 
nature as would compel us to place it ina 
category apart from all other physical forces. 
Mr. Rowell admits that electricity does not 
possess those properties which are usually 
regarded as characteristic of matter; and 
the point on which he principally relies as 
an evidence of its materiality, to wit, its 
destructive power, is generally, and we think 
sufficiently, accounted for by the supposition 
that the heat which is evolved by the pas- 
sage of electricity through a bad conductor 
produces a sudden and violent expansion of 
the water or gases which are contained in 
the pores of the imperfectly conducting sub- 
stance. Evaporation is, we think, sufficiently 
explained by the ordinary theory, without 
calling in the aid of electricity. If Mr. 
Rowell’s views were correct, we should 
expect evaporation to go on from the surface 
of every substance the particles of which 
were capable of retaining electricity on their 
surface. As he himself observes, “As the 
surfaces of bodies increase in proportion to 
their bulk as the bulk itself diminishes, 
there must be a point at which the surface 
would be so great in proportion to the mass 
that, let the specific gravity of a body be 
ever so great, it must be rendered buoyant 
when enveloped in a coating of imponderable 
matter.” This point would surely be reached 
in all known substances long before they 
were divided into their ultimate atoms. The 
formation of dew, clouds,.and rain seem to 
us to be adequately accounted for by the 


dependently of its value as a confirmation of | existing theories. Even on that most diffi- 


cult point of all, of which we have always 


final establishment of this fact would be of | thought that no existing hypothesis gave a 


| quite satisfactory account—we allude to the 
continued suspension of clouds—Mr. Rowell’ 
| theory does nothing more than explain oue 
mystery by another—ignotum per ignotius. 
| We had rather confess at once that we 
_cannot fully account for this phenomenon, 


| than have recourse for its explanation to 


such a deus ex machind as a material sub- 
stance which is destitute of the characteristic 
properties of matter. 

We must, in conclusion, advert briefly to 
the distinction drawn by Mr. Rowell between 
visible and invisible vapour—a distinction 
which, in our account of his theory, we may 
seem to have adopted as our own. Accord- 
ing to him the only difference between 
visible and invisible vapour is, that the 
former is more diluted or diffused than the 
latter. The expression “ visible vapour,” at 
least when applied to a colourless gas, 
seems to us to involve a contradiction of 
terms. The vapour of water, even when 
perfectly pure, is absolutely invisible so long 
as it remains vapour; it only becomes visible 
when it ceases to be vapour, and is condens 
into water. What we see in clouds is not 
vapour of water, but water itself. Just m 
the same manner, the vapour arising from a 
burning body is absolutely invisible, and it 
is only when it is charged with solid par- 
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ticles that it becomes visible, and is properly 
called smoke. ire 
Though there is but little similarity 
between the titles of the two books which we 
have placed together at the head of this 
article, what we have already said will be 
sufficient to show that their subjects are so 
far identical as to justify us in including 
them in onenotice. Both treat of electricity; 
but the manner of treatment is widely 
different in each. Mr. Tomlinson’s volume 
isa reprint ofa work which, in 1848, he con- 
tributed to the list of popular scientific books 
published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. It aims simply at giving a popular 
account of the phenomena of thunderstorms, 
of the causes to which they are generally 
attributed, and of the means which have 
been devised for the prevention of their 
destructive effects. This simple purpose is 
exceedingly well carried out; and the work 
is certainly one of the best of the very useful 
series of which it forms a part. The appen- 
dix contains what it is by no means easy to 
find in many books of much greater preten- 
sions, a fairly comprehensible account of 
Professor Wheatstone’s interesting experi- 
ments for ascertaining the velocity of the 
electric discharge. We observe that Mr. 
Tomlinson states that Professor Andrews’ 
recent experiments are conclusive in deter- 
mining ozone to be nothing but oxygen in 
an altered form; an opinion which is far 
from being universally held by the most 
eminent scientific men, and which we should 
be very sorry to endorse in anything like 
such positive terms. On this point, how- 
ever, itis not probable that there will be any 
very decided views among those readers for 
whom the book is mainly designed, and 
whose requirements it is calculated to meet 
ina very complete and satisfactory manner. 





A Life for a Life. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Miss Mutocu is one of our most popular 
novelists, and about the safest author for the 
younger readers of fiction that can be found. 
The most careful mother need not hesitate 
to put her books into the hands of her young 
sons and daughters, for they are all informed 
by a loving, generous, cheerful spirit, of 
which the moral is generally to exalt some 
act of gentle heroism, or to set forth the 
beauties of a mild and earnest piety. Indeed, 
80 little power has Miss Muloch of associat- 
ing herself with evil, that she cannot draw 
an unredeemed villain, but ever, whey she 
tries, breaks down into tears of penitence 
and forgiveness, and leads the most prodigal 
of her sons safe home in the end. Without 
the passion of Jane Eyre, the power of Paul 
erroll, or the grasp and muscle of Adam 
Bede, Miss Muloch’s writings are more 
especially feminine than any of the three we 
have named. They are not so strong, 
hot so well-written, not so true to nature, 
but they are sweeter and gentler, and full of 
those subtle graces of womanliness which 
'mpress one like a beautiful presence. They 
€xcite no antagonisms, defy no convention- 
alities, challenge no harsh strictures, dare 
nothing, and destroy nothing, but go on 
Smoothly and quietly to the end ina placid 
i im of tender love and scrupulous mora- 
ity, highly edifying to the young and im- 
Pressionable. Our authoress does not draw 
ye from real life, and consequently her 
_ and women are too ideally good for 

Is hard work-a-day world of ours; their 
Patience is too sublime, and their love too 








flawless, for them to have any likeness with 
the poor, frail, sinful beings we all know 
living in squares and streets, and fattening 
on temporary flirtations, scandals, and petty 
quarrels. If Miss Muloch’s heroes and 
heroines could but be made alive, and kept 
as real presences among us, the world might 
have some chance of progress; but, as it is, 
they very imperfectly, because too poetically, 
represent the lost sons of Adam ever wan- 
dering between sin and weakness, with only 
occasional strivings upward after the holy 
place of perfection. 

Still, what is wanting in art and faithful 
colouring is made up in the greater noble- 
ness of the ideal sought to be attained; and 
perhaps it is the very absence of this hard, 
stern truth, which shows where the scar and 
the blemish lie, that makes these books so 
admirable for the young, and attracts to 
them such a large circle of sympathisers and 
admirers. And certainly, with our present 
literary belief that the portraiture of human 
life which we call fiction should not contain 
any revelation of the secret sores of that life, 
and especially should not touch upon sub- 
jects forbidden to the young, it is far better 
to have works penetrated with the loving 
idealism which Miss Muloch gives to hers, 
than others with a less poetic morality, and 
no more absolute truth. In France, where 
no young person is allowed more exciting 
reading than “ Paul et Virginie,’ or “ La 
Chaumitre Indienne,” the facts of human life 
are handled more vigorously and with less 
reticence by romance writers; here, where 
young women write for the amusement of 
younger girls, no one opens the door of the 
great dissecting-room, or if one bolder 
than the rest peeps in, we have only spasm 
and melodrama as the result; or a wild 
exaggerated description, in nothing like the 
clear scientific analysis of the French writer, 
speaking without fear or passion of the great 
mysteries he has studied. Miss Muloch is 
not one of those who has opened that door ; 
no, not by a hair’s breadth; but she dis- 
courses pleasantly and pathetically of what 
she has seen on the outside, and at the best, 
if she does not reveal, she does not affect to 
reveal. 

The story of “ A Life for a Life” is simple 
in action, yet with sufficient variety of 
circumstance to preserve it from monotony. 
It is on the old old theme of love and duty, 
with the final harmonious blending of the 
two by constancy and faith; just the theme 
which Miss Muloch handles with such 
delightful naiveté and womanly delicacy. 
Three sisters, the daughters of a clergyman, 
live at Rockmount, in the vicinity of a camp, 
and in the enjoyment of sundry balls and 
parties, with many and divers young officers 
for partners. Penelope Johnston, the eldest, 
is small, dark, keen, and petulant, has 
been good-looking, but is now meagre and 
pinched, by reason of her ten years’ engage- 
ment with Francis Charteris—Miss Muloch’s 
tender attempt at a villain. Theodora, the 
second sister and the autobiographer of half 
the book—her lover being the autobiographer 
of the other half—is not very far from the 
“Jane Eyre” type in outward seeming; 
likewise small, ordinary in looks, domestic, 
quakerish, vehement, with a talent for 
dressing in “ soft stuffs,” that do not rustle ; 
intolerant of hoops, flounces, silks, and 
flirtings; very single-minded and very 
clever; a trifle eccentric, and distinctly 
snubbed by the family. The youngest is 
Lisabel, “ majestic, slow, and fair,” “a large, 
mild, beautiful animal, like a white Brahmin 











cow,” with whom nothing “in this world 
would disturb the equanimity of her sleepy 
blue eyes and soft-tempered mouth.” Lisabel 
comes off best, though, in the lottery 
which fate holds for them all. She 
marries a handsome young fool, Augustus 
Treherne (why are all Augustuses sure 
to be semi-idiots, with small heads and 
sloping shoulders ?),and lives at Treherne 
Court, where she queens it in black velvet 
and point lace, radiant with Treherne dia- 
monds, and exalted by Treherne love; and 
so goes on her way to final annihilation fairly 
and softly, as it is meet for the large white 
Brahminee cow order of women. Francis 
Charteris turns out to be a man of bad life 
and profligate conduct ; twin brother, in fact, 
to the “villain” in the “ Head of the Family ;” 
and poor Penelope, who has grown sharp, 
and sour, and old, in her ten years of linger- 
ing courtship, is suddenly enlightened as to 
his proceedings, and obliged to break off her 
engagement, though the wedding clothes 
are made, and the very day appointed. 
She accepts her réle of old maidenism and 
desolation with becoming heroism, and ulti- 
mately influences her lover to marry his 
victim and the mother of his child. All 
that part of the story is very beautiful, doubt- 
less, but as unlike reality as must necessarily 
be, when a young and pious woman attempts 
subjects of which she has no more living 
knowledge than the veriest babe in the 
cradle. It is touching to read Miss Muloch’s 
descriptions of moral turpitude, they are so 
singularly innocent, and so wide of the 
actual truth as found among men. Theodora’s 
story is longer. She loves, and is beloved 
by one Max Urquhart, M.D., a fine high- 
minded man with a secret and a crime. After 
many chapters of uncertainty, at last that 
love is expressed, with all the tenderness 
and delicacy by which our fair authoress is 
characterised : 

** Doctor Urquhart rose, and said he must go— 
he could not wait longer for Mrs. Granton. 

‘¢ «Thursday week is the day then,’ he added, 
‘after which J shall not see you again for many 
months.’ 

‘¢ «T suppose not.’ 

** ¢T cannot write to you. I wish I could; but 
such a correspondence would not be possible, 
would not be right.’ 

‘*T think I answered mechanically, ‘ No.’ 

‘‘T was standing by the mantel-piece, steady- 
ing myself with one hand, the other hanging 
down. Doctor Urquhart touched it for a second. 

‘**Tt is the very thinnest hand I ever saw !— 
You will remember,’ he then said, ‘in case this 
should be our last chance of talking together— 
you will remember all we have been saying? You 
will do all you can to recover perfect health, so as 
to be happy and useful? You will never think 
despondingly of your life; there is many a life 
much harder than yours ; you will have patience, 
and faith, and hope, as a girl ought to have, who 
is so precious to—many! Will you promise ?’ 

‘6 ¢T will.’ 

** Good-bye, then.’ 

** € Good-bye.’ 

‘‘ Whether he took my hands, or I gave them I 
do not know ; but I felt them held tight against 
his breast, and him looking at me as if he could 
not part with me, or as if, before we parted, he 
was compelled to tell me something. But when 
I letieed up at him we seemed of a sudden to 
understand everything, without need of telling. 
He only said four words,—‘Is this my wife ?’ 
And I said ‘ Yes.’ 

Then—he kissed me. 

“Once, I used to like reading and hearing all 
about love and lovers, what they said and how 
they looked, and how happy they were in one 
another. Now, it seems as if these things ought 
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never to be read or told by any mortal tongue or 
pen.” 

The secret has then to be told. It isa 
painful one. Early in life, when only nine- 
teen, Max is made furiously drunk by a 
certain dissipated reckless scamp, met by 
accident on the top of a coach. The scamp, 
who was Mr. Johnston’s only son, and 
half-brother to those three sisters, then turns 
against the youth, and jeers and scoffs at 
him; whereat the boy, maddened with drink 
and rage, flings him down against a heap of 
stones on Stonehenge, and by the fall frac- 
tures his skull. Thus he isa murderer; and 
the murderer of Theodora’s brother. But 
they love each other: and not even this 
terrible intelligence can shake that love. This 
is the way in which they meet for the first 
time after Dora has received the letter from 
Max which tells her of his disaster, or his 
crime—which ? 

“*T went downstairs steadfastly, with my mind 
all clear. Even to the last minute, with my hand 
on the parlour-door, my heart—where all throbs 
of happy love seemed to have been long, long 
forgotten—my still heart prayed. 

‘*Max was standing by the fire—he turned 
round, He and the whole sunshiny room swam 
before my eyes for an instant,—then I called up 
my strength and touched him. He was trembling 
all over. 

** ¢ Max, sit down.’ He sat down. 

“T knelt by him. I clasped his hands close, 
but still he sat as if he had been a stone. At last 
he muttered : 

‘***T wanted to see you, just once more, to know 
how you bore it—to be sure I had not killed you 
also—oh, it is horrible, horrible !’ 

**T said it was horrible—but that we would be 
able to bear it. 

see We 2 ’ 

‘6 ¢ Ves—we.’ 

“*< You cannot mean that ?’ 

““*T do, Ihave thought it all over, and I do.’ 

“* Holding me at arm’s length, his eyes ques- 
tioned my inmost soul. 

“**Tell me the truth. 
merely pity, Theodora ?’ 

** “Ah, no, no!’ 

‘*Without another word—the first crisis was 
past, everything which made our misery a divided 
misery—he opened his arms and took me once 


It is not pity—not 


according to the will of God.’ This only, I think, 
is the true and consecrated love, which therefore 
is able to be faithful till death. 

‘*Max and I never once spoke about whether 
or not we should be married—we left all that in 
Higher hands. We only felt we should always 
be true to one another—and that, being what we 
were, and loving as we did, God himself could not 
will that any human will or human justice should 
put us asunder.” 


The extract we have just.given is the key- 
note of the work. The old father is furious. 
He forbids the marriage, forbids the love, 
threatens exposure to the police, but is 
finally calmed down into exacting a solemn 
promise from Max that he will keep the 
secret, for the sake of his poor son’s charac- 
ter, and then he thrusts him from his house, 
and Max and Dora part, but do not separate. 
With patient obedience Dora renounces 
present marriage at her father’s command, 
but with quiet steadfastness clings firmly 
and passionately to the future hope and to 
her own great love. They are already 
joined by the hand of God, she thinks, and 
noman shall put them asunder. Max thinks 
with her, and tells her so thus: 


‘* My child, when a man loves a woman, before 
he ¢ries to win her he will have, if he loves un- 
selfishly and generously, many a doubt concerning 
both her and himself. In fact, as I once read 
somewhere, ‘When a man truly loves a woman, 
he would not marry her upon any account, unless 
he was quite certain he was the best person she 
could possibly marry.’ But as soon as she loves 
him, and he knows it, and is certain that, however 
unworthy he may be, or however many faults she 
may possess—I never told you you were an angel, 
did I, little lady ?—they have cast their lot to- 
gether, chosen one another, as your church says, 
‘for better, for worse,’—then the face of things is 
entirely changed. He has his rights, close and 
strong as no other human being can have with 
regard to her—she has herself given them to him 
—and if he has any manliness in him he never 
will let them go, but hold her fast for ever and 
ever. 

‘*My dear Theodora, I have not the slightest 
intention of again subsiding into your friend. I 
am your lover and your betrothed husband. I 
will wait for you any number of years, till you 
have fulfilled all your duties, and no earthly rights 





more into my own place—where alone I ever 
really rested, or wished to rest until I die. 

‘*Max had been very ill, he told me, for days, 
and now seemed both in body and mind as feeble 
asachild. For me, my childishness or girlish- 
ness, with its ignorance and weakness, was gone 
for evermore. 

**] have thought since, that in all women’s 
deepest loves, be they ever so full of reverence, 
there enters sometimes much of the motherly 
element, even as on this day I felt as if I were 
somehow or other in charge of Max, and a great 
deal older than he. I fetched a glass of water, 
and made him drink it—bathed his poor temples, 
and wiped them with my handkerchief—per- 
suaded him to lean back quietly and not speak 
another word for ever so long. But more than 
once, and while his head lay on my shoulder, I 
thought of his mother, my mother who might 
have been—and how, though she had left him so 
many years, she must, if she knew of all he had 
suffered, be glad to know there was at last one 
woman found who would, did Heaven permit, 
watch over him through life, with the double love 
of both wife and mother, and who, in any case, 
would be faithful to him till death. 

“Faithful till death! Yes,—I here renewed 
that vow, and had Harry himself come and stood 
before me, I should have done the same. Look 
you, any one who after my death may read this : 

there are two kinds of love—one, eager only to 
get its desire, careless of all risks and costs, in 

efiance almost of Heaven and earth; the other, 
which in its most desperate longing has strength 
to say, ‘If it be right and for our good—if it be 


have power to separate us longer. But in the 
meantime I hold fast to my rights. Everything 
that lover or future husband can be to you, I must 
be. And when I see you, for I am determined to 
see you at intervals, do not suppose that it will 
be a friend’s kiss—if there be such a thing—that 
—But I have said enough—it is not easy for 
me to express myself on this wise.” 


Accident reveals something but not all to 
the governor and magistrates of the jail 
where Max is acting surgeon; the law does 
the rest. Max stands his trial for the murder; 
the whole of the circumstances come out; 
and old Mr. Johnston himself gives evidence 
in his favour. ‘The sentence is three months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. At the 
end of the term the army-surgeon leaves the 
jail a happy and regenerated man; the 
secret has been told, he has borne his 
punishment, and now he can walk forth, 
free, released, and in peace. He goes to 
Canada, and Dora insists on accompanying 
him. He has expiated his fault now, and 
nothing shall henceforth divide their lives. 
Still, the old father will not give his con- 
sent, but Dora acts without it, makes her 
preparations, and quietly leaves her home, 
accompanied by her sister Penelope, to meet 
Max, and to be married. At the altar she 
is startled by the voice of her father, who 
has followed her secretly, and now comes 











she go over the seas, and the book closes 
with the echo of the home to come. 


‘*The half hour was soon over—the few last 
words soon said. But I did not at all realise that 
we were away, till I saw Augustus wave us good- 
bye, and heard the sudden boom of our farewell 
gun as the Europa slipped off her mail-tender, 
and went steaming seaward alone—fast, oh ! so 
fast. 

“The sound of that gun, it must have nearly 
broken many a heart, many a time! I think it 
would have broken mine, had I not, standing, 
close-clasped, by my hus)hand’s side, looked up in 
his dear face, and read, as he in mine, that to us 
thus together, everywhere was Home.” 


Even in this brief outline the merits and 
weaknesses of this work may be distinctly 
seen. The merits are, singular purity, deli- 
cacy, loftiness of purpose, lovingness of 
thought, tenderness, and pity. The demerits 
are want of firm portraiture, want of real 
knowledge of human nature, too much rose- 
colour in the spectacles, and too much rose- 
water in the bowl. Miss Muloch has never 
lived in the world, has never studied life 
from the model; she has never probed the 
depths of human passion, has never realised 
the baseness of human sinfulness and human 
folly ; she has heard a few sad tales here and 
there, and sometimes has listened to some 
terrible tragedy of life, where the barriers 
were broken down, and the seething flood of 
suffering and guilt drowned every virtue 
and annihilated all hope. But she has lis- 
tened with the vague dread of a child; she 
has not fathomed; she has not studied the 
pathology of crime, nor has she the power to 
reason out and analyse the necessities of 
human action. She tells her little tale of 
man’s chance unworthiness tearfully, and as 
if in whispers ; cannot believe it was quite so 
bad as was spoken of; or makes her hardest 
roué as tenderly penitent as a young gitl, 
and with a conscience as fine as her own. 
Now, all this—so beautiful and dear in the 
person—nmilitates against her success as an 
authoress. We are not speaking of her 
resent and popular success, of which we 
hove already acknowledged her exceeding 
share; but of that artistic completeness 
which, as an artist, she must be desirous of 
attaining. The truth is, her materials are 
too rough for her tender hands to manage, 
so she splits the coarser threads, and pares 
them down, until they become sufficiently 
fine and attenuated for her. Thus, she 8 
enabled to weave for us one of her charming 
pictures, but at the same time she deprives 
us of all scientific reliance on her speci 
mens, which come to us refined out of their 
original nature. Her chief characteristic, m 
dealing with human life, is fear—fear of the 
coarse wild truth—fear of all that might 
open her eyes to a lower estimate of 
humanity than what she has made for 
herself—fear of losing her belief in man— 
fear of losing her faith in the greatness 
and goodness of the laws of life. She 
is like one of those enchanted maids m 
fairy books, ever singing beautiful songs of 
glamour that delight all listeners, but from 
which no one can carry away with him fact 
or substance. We would not hush one of 
those songs. They are very pure and very 
lofty utterances, and will raise many a yous 
mind to higher things. We would but add 
to our admiration the protest of manly 
truth and real experience, and affirm 
alas for human nature —_ oo one 
who paints so charmingly and so sweeti), 
does eon paint from life, and that her 

















forward to give her away. Then Max and 


heroes and heroines are too ideal to be 
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true, and too perfect to be the genuine pre- 
sentations of weak and sinful humanity. Her 
works are very beautiful, but they are not 
real pictures of human nature or of society. 
These come only through experience, never 
by hearsay, and a writer must have felt and 
suffered before he or she can perfectly well 

urtray the emotions and sorrows of others. 
“soi lies the one capital objection to 
young authoresses as exponents of human 
life. They cannot speak of what they 
do not know, and their second-hand ex- 
periences are seldom worth the cost i of 
paper and print. This is no Parthian 
shaft aimed at Miss Muloch, whose genius 
and ability we are foremost in acknowledging; 
but a simple canon in the case of woman 
writers while young and inexperienced. For 
the rest, this pretty tale is welcomed by us 
very cordially ; though we must confess to a 
strong personal dislike to the form of narra- 
tive adopted. It is two-voiced, or amcebiean, 
part told by Dora under the title of “ Her 
Story,” part by Max as “ His Story.” These 
two stories, or voices, cross and interweave 
ina very confusing manner, giving one the 
impression of incessantly going back—the 
most complete realisation of the old saying, 
“one step forward and two back,” that can 
be imagined. Dora tells us the history of a 
month or two in.a journalor aletter. When 
we come to the end of it we feel that we 
have made some progress; got on for a 
couple of weeks or so; are so much nearer 
the final catastrophe, which, of course, every 
novel reader is panting for. Then Max 
takes up the business; begins where Dora 
began, and gives us his version of affairs 
during the two months just discussed. It is 
hard work digging up the dead and buried 
in this manner, and we doubt if any enthu- 
siasm would be able to survive it. This may 
be simply a personal objection on our 
pert but we confess it is a strong one. 
Nevertheless, we shake Dora and Max 
heartily by the hand, and wish them no end 
of good luck, both in the old world and the 
new; where we hope their literary dialogue 
may be long heard and warmly admired, and 
no graver faults discovered than those which 
we very gently and respectfully indi- 
cated. 





ACTORS, SINGERS, AND AUDIENCES. 
Now that the two operas have closed for 


the season, and that several other places of 


public entertainment are closed also, we 
shall be hardly out of place if we take the 
opportunity of passing in review the advance 
of English taste, and the behaviour of Eng- 
lish audiences, We have undoubtedly made 
great strides in this direction. Adsthetics, as 
4 science, is beginning to be acknowledged; 
music of the highest class has been placed 
before the multitude—not occasionally and 
at rare intervals—but habitually, and with 
all the accessories of large and well-ventilated 
halls and theatres, and able interpreters. New 
galleries have been opened, and new exhibi- 
tions established ; and whether the public has 

n admitted free of expense, or whether 
4 small sum has been demanded for the 
Privilege, all have been fully attended, and the 
nation has taken advantage of all the means of 
culture and refinement. It is true that in the 
More educated circles there has been a great 
influx of a very curious and Germanised art- 
ac ig that we have been overwhelmed 


terms not well chosen at the best, and 
Sometimes un 


ceptible mea 





witty contemporary observes, that “ we stir 
our fire with an art poker, sip our negus 
from an art beaker, pour out our ale 
from an art flagon, and shelter ourselves 
from the rain with an art umbrella.” It is 
true that the legitimate terms of one science 
are transferred rather curiously to another, 
and we hear of a certain singer, that his 
style is remarkable for breadth of handling, 
but singularly deficient in chiar’ oscuro. We 
have been told of chromatic discords—(what 
are chromatic discords ?)—as disturbing the 
harmony of a statue; and where we shall 


arrive at last, Quien sabe ? But, notwithstand- | 


ing all this quackery, and a great deal more, 
which we have neither time nor leisure to deal 
with, art is advancing, and the knowledge 
and appreciation of art are advancing still 
more rapidly. Weare less dependent than 
we were on France for patterns and combi- 
nations of colours; our workmen are begin- 
ning to understand that the principles of 
beauty may be learned, and that it does not 
depend on each man’s particular taste, 
whether an object be beautiful or not. The 
drama too has had its share in this ameliora- 
tion. We have had better plays—we do not 
say than those of Goldsmith and Sheridan— 
but certainly better than any which have 
filled up the intermediate space; and these 
dramas have been rendered by actors far 
more capable as a body of entering into the 
spirit of that which they represented. Those 
who have from the court end of town visited 
the theatres at the east end of the metropolis 
must have been surprised at the care and 
study displayed by the actors. It will suffice 
to say, that though Mr. Phelps and Miss 
Glynn were great stars at the Standard, yet 
they were surrounded by minor luminaries,— 
they were as well supported on the stage 
as by the public. We purpose to take 
especial note of the performances at these 
theatres, for we regard them as nurseries 
for actors who will by-and-by emerge into 
a brighter circle; and this brings us to the 
behaviour of English audiences—a behaviour 
far more decorous than it was accustomed 
to be in the old times, but still admitting of 


improvement, even where it is seen to the | 


greatest advantage. We would in the first 
place protest against the exercise of what 
the public evidently consider as a right— 
the right of an encore. Now it is difficult 
to see on what foundation this assumed right 
stands. If I buy a Cheshire cheese, and find 
it very much to my taste, my cheesemonger 
would lift up the eyebrows of astonishment 
were I to say to him, “I so highly approve 
of the article that you shall send me another 
of the same dairy, but without any repeti- 
tion of the price.” Yet wherein does such 


a transaction differ from the demand made | 


of a singer who is engaged to sing one song, 
that he shall for the same price sing two? 
His voice, skill, science, are his stock in trade, 
and there seems no reason why he should be 


called upon to disburse it on other than fair | 


commercial terms. The truth is that there 
has grown up a habit of requiring encores, and 


tion. 'Takeoneinstance outof many. AtCovent 
Garden, in Meyerbeer’s new opera, Dinorah, 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, has an extremely 
arduous and exhausting part. She is just, 
and only just, equal to it, in physical powers ; 
the strain it is upon an organ like hers can 
only be properly understood by musical 
connoisseurs. Yet the audience called for 
an encore of the most difficult and laborious 


provided with any easily per- | song in the whole piece, the “Ombra leggiera.” 
ning. It is quite true, as a! She did not, indeed, sing the whole again, 


and the audience were satisfied with the 
coda; but yet the very fact of such a song 
from such a singer being encored, shows an 
entire want of consideration in the highest and 
best educated audience perhaps in the world. 
From the habitués of Covent Garden to those 
of Drury Lane is a wide step, and accordingly 
we find encores multiplied. If we refer to 
the music-halls,from St. James’s, Exeter Hall, 





the Hanover Square Rooms, to the Surrey 
Gardens, and from thence downward in the 
scale of importance, we shall find the same 
rule prevailing. The higher the class of 
entertainment and the more educated those 
who hear, the fewer encores; but some are 
required even by the best. 

Now this is a matter of some little moment, 
because if audiences are refused what, rightly 
or wrongly, they conceive themselves entitled 
to demand, they usually express their dis- 
pleasure in the exact ratio of their refinement; 
and a week or two ago Mr. Sims Reeves had 
to read a rather sharp lesson to the uproarious 
portion of those who gather together to hear 
sweet sounds at the Surrey Gardens. A 
great riot was the consequence of his refusing 
to repeat a song whicha part of the audience 
demanded. He stood firm, told the people 
that he was too much of an Englishman to 
be beaten, and finally took a chair and waited 
in silence tillthe storm was passed. Hecarried 
the assembly with him, for there is nothing 
more acceptable to a meeting of Englishmen 
than courage, even if it be displayed at 
their expense. ‘There was alittle correspond- 
ence in the newspapers on the subject; and 
one person put forth the common but falla- 
cious argument, that because the public pay 
large sums, therefore the public have a right 
to regulate the programme according to their 
own fancy. The public pay in this case one 
shilling each person, and receive in exchange 
ten shillings’ worth of good music. The 
public pay vast sums for the army every 
year. What would military officers say if the 
public were to take on themselves to arrange 
the plan of a campaign, or even the order 
of a review? It ought to be a distinctly 
understood thing that no encores should be 
permitted under any circumstances; and 
this rule would be willingly accepted if only 
the audience at Covent Garden would set 
the example. It might then be announced 





,able as well as the 
| portion of society will have their places of 
the example of the highest gives akindof sanc- | 


everywhere else that, in conformity with the 
| practice at the Royal Italian Opera, there 
would be no repetitions of any kind. With 
regard to the behaviour of audiences at the 
| theatres at the East, at the various gardens, 
| concert-rooms, and other places of enter- 
tainment frequented by those who are called 
“the masses,’ we could desire, and we cer- 
| tainly do hope, to see much improvement. 
| At one place, which enjoys a somewhat 
equivocal reputation as to the character of 
its female visitants, we have heard of some 
disgraceful riots. We must, we suppose, 
| have our equivalents for the Chateau Rouge 
and the Jardin Mabille; the less commend- 
more commendable 


resort, if not of rendezvous, and will of 
course at times break through the restraints 
of propriety ; and this is probably far more 
likely to be the case in England than in 
France, where vice is to a certain ex- 
tent legalised, and therefore brought under 
the immediate regulation of the police. 
At the closing of Vauxhall Gardens there 
appears to have been a complete Saturnalia, 
and as the uneducated Englishman is prone 
to ruffianism, we are hardly surprised to 





hear of the excesses which took place on that 
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memorable occasion. We hear of the beer 
drinking and the smoking at many of the 
music-halls, and of a very objectionable kind 
of flirtation to be witnessed at the eastern 
theatres ; but we must bear in mind that the 
offenders are half savages, more—far more 
than half savages, and are only receiving 
their first lessons in civilisation. They are 
learning—that is, they are just beginning to 
learn—what good music and good acting are; 
and we may hope that the intellectual will 
before long predominate so far over the 
material, that they will understand the pro- 
prieties of times, places, and seasons. 

A great step has been gained by opening 
one at least of our galleries in the evening, 
and we hope that the practice will soon be- 
come universal. It seems tolerably clear 
that it may be done without damage to the 
pictures, and it will be a great boon to the 
public. We want to educate, not merely to 
instruct, the artisan class; to “bring out” 
what is in them, which is the true meaning 
of “ education,” as contradistinguished from 
“instruction,” which is the implanting of 
that which is not in them; and it is by gar- 
dens and decorated cities, by pictures and 
sculpture, by lectures and concerts, by poetry 
and the drama, by reviews and processions, 
by playgrounds and parks, by excursions 
and public meetings, and above all by the 
solemnities of a rational and yet spiritual 
religion, that we are to awaken the dormant 
faculties of our countrymen and to prepare 
them for that place which they are to occupy 
in the history of the world. 

One word on the early-closing movement. 
We wish well to this because it makes many 
of those means of instruction and education 
to which we have alluded available, it gives 
time to an overworked class to attend to 
their own mental and moral welfare. We 
are aware that there is a systematic opposition 
organised to this early closing ; but we still 
look forward to its success with much hope 
and large expectations. We have Mechanics’ 
Institutions in considerable numbers, and 
they are so far attended and so far successful 
that, though they have been far from pro- 
ducing the effect which their first founders 
expected, though in fact, musical soirées and 
comic lectures have taken the place which 
had been bespoken for history and mathe- 
matics, yet they have tended to produce : 
more cultivated taste and more general 
desire for knowledge among the artisan class. 
But the class, in point of station immediately 
above this, is comparatively neglected; 
this class will be employers, and it 
isa matter of notoriety, that higher as it 
is in social position, it is less educated 
than that which ranks below it. We find 
more information, a greater desire to in- 
crease it, and more facilities for turning it 
to account in an average workman than in 
a shopkeeper of the lower class ; the one has 
time for improvement, the other has not. 
We began these remarks with observing the 
behaviour of English audiences, we have now 
got to the great question of education; we 
must stop, or we know not where we shall 
arrive next. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

Rita; an Autobiography. New Edition. 
4Bentley & Co.) The reappearance of a work, 
which elicited much attention in its more expen- 
sive form, in a neat and compact volume at the 
very moderate price of two shillings, does great 
credit to the enterprise of the publisher ; and is a 
sufficient guarantee of its own intrinsic merits. 
We need therefore say little to recommend 





**Rita;” but we cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating Mr. Bentley, not only on the good taste 
with which he selects the materials for his 
“Standard Library,” but also on that which has 
led him to clothe it in a suit of cool, unobtrusive 
dove-coloured cloth, contrasting most pleasantly 
with the glaring and ill-chosen bindings selected 
by most of his brethren of the craft; which, 
especially during the present sultry weather, 
crowd our study-table with frightful reminiscences 
of scarlet fever, yellow jaundice, and cholera 
morbus. The habit which has obtained of bring- 
ing out cheap editions of popular books covered 
with ill-executed carieatures of their principal 
personages, has become a crying nuisance 
which should really be put down; for if 
we are expected to admit that vultus est index 
animi nothing can possibly be more discouraging 
than the promise thus held out of the value of 
their contents. We therefore heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Bentley on his self-emancipation from a 
custom as hideous as it is absurd, and trust that 
his excellent example will soon be universally 
followed. Jack, climbing the bean-stalk, or kill- 
ing the giant, may be very useful on the covers of 
books in our nurseries, to excite the curiosity and 
interest of our baby-students ; but such mon- 
strosities are utterly displaced when professing to 
be ‘‘ illustrations” to works offered to the atten- 
tion and patronage of their elders. 

Confidences. By the Author of ‘ Rita.” (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) This volume is a decided advance 
upon its predecessor ; not as regards plot, for in 
that respect it is much more simple and less 
complicated than ‘‘ Rita,” but because it is full of 
a broader and more deep-thoughted knowledge of 
the world, and of real, actual, living human 
nature. The work purports to present a series of 
letters written by a young curate officiating in a 
country town to an absent sister; and there isa 
laissez-aller, and a total absence of book-making 
in their style, which almost deludes the reader 
into the belief that he, and not the Baroness 
Schénborn, is the actual recipient of the Rev. 
Herbert Esdaile’s ‘‘ Confidences.” This is no 
slight praise, nor do we mean it as such. 

**One touch of nature makes the whole world kin; ”’ 


and this very touch forms the pervading charm 
of the work. It also contains some pretty bits of 
landscape-painting ; but the real power of the 
author reveals itselfin her portraiture of character, 
in which there is no want of piquancy, while it is 
at the same time quite devoid of exaggeration. 
Who is not acquainted with the prototype of the 
rector ? 

* How shallI describe him, to you who believe that 
‘the physical is always an index to the moral nature of a 
man?’ Picture to yourself an unusually tall one, broad, 
yet not impressing you with an idea of strength. Why, 
I cannot tell, but he looks asif he had sat away all his 
muscular energy : no free play about the limbs ; the hands, 
especially, having a dry, incapable look. His head, at 
the first glance, will strike you as a fine one. It is rather 
bald, but a few grey and sandy locks yet remain: the 
skull rises at that point where you phrenologists place 
benevolence, and yet higher to where I believe firmness (ob- 
stinacy ?) and self-esteem lie, when it makes an abrupt de- 
scent backwards. The brow is high, straight, and narrow ; 
the eyes small and grey ; the upper lip of inordinate length; 
the mouth well shaped. Altogether, the face is comely 
for a man of fifty, but spoiled by an irritable redness of 
surface ; it looks as though he had washed it with a nail- 
brush. Secrupulously clean in his person, of a remarkable 
sonorous voice, and a clerical dignity, not to say pomp of 
manner, to which, I fear, J shall never attain ;—these are 
his chief characteristics, at first sight. What do you make 
of them? Listen. 

“Mr. Brigstock is a good man; by which I mean that 
he is thoroughly conscientious, acts up to what he consi- 
ders his duty, is just, where his prejudices do not inter- 
fere, and even generous. Unfortunately, his ideas move 
in the very narrowest groove : he would have been an in- 
tolerant Puritan ora bigoted Romanist had circumstances 
permitted: he has no leniency to difference of opinion, no 
sympathy of a large kind with human doubts and diffi- 
culties. This, together with a harshness towards every 
moral delinquency, prevents his having as much imfluence 
as he might have in his large parish, where Dissent has 
made great progress of late. In spite of his encourage- 
nfent of virtue, and his own charities and blameless life, 
the very best of his parishioners, I believe, would as soon 
think of opening their hearts to him as of asking him to 
share their dinner. 

“ And, I must confess, I feel like them. So few ideas 
have we in common, upon any subject, that I seldom 
advance an opinion in his company, and never dare trust 
myself to differ from his. I cannot tell where it would stop, 
and, in our respective positions, the less argumentative 





we are the better. Moreover, it is folly to argue without a 
remote hope of bringing your antagonist nearer to you, 
sooner or later. So we discuss nothing but the- Indian 
news and the crops ; and I listen silently while Mr.-Brig- 
stock enlightens me as to the state of his parish, and 
denounces Hobbins, the drunken tinker. 

Our want of space necessarily precludes all fur- 
ther extract: and we must therefore content 
ourselves by recommending such of our readers 
as prefer the true to the startling, life as it really 
is to life as too many of our modern novelists 
amuse themselves by representing it to be, and 
solid good sense to subtle sophisms, to devotea 
well-spent hour to the ‘‘Contidences” of Herbert 
Esdaile. 

61745." A Tale. (Nisbet & Co.) This little 
tale, written in unusually elegant language, is 
perfectly unexceptionable, both in tone and taste, 
The fiction is sufficiently interesting for its pu- 
pose, and does not offer more excitement than 
might be wholesome in the present sultry weather, 
The book, however, is marred to all sensible 
readers by the affectation of concluding each 
chapter with a scrap of poetry, much of which is 
very poor indeed, and occasionally bears as much 
analogy to the paragraph which it terminates as 
a nigger band to the Handel Commemoration, or 
a troupe of dancing-dogs to Terpsichore. The 
writer is capable of better things. 

Poems. By Thomas Ashe. (Bell & Daldy,) 
Tennysonian, but containing some original ideas. 
The style is polished, somewhat mournful, even 
morbid, but always pure. Indeed a want of 

. 7 - ml, 
sensuousness will be felt by most readers. The 
: ‘ nag hee 
best poem is certainly ‘‘The Acis.” The lines 
following the catastrophe are very good : 
When she came at morn, : 
And noon, and ever in the dusk, and lay 
Still on the verdant slope, and watch’d it there 
Going and going by her, springing clear 
Out of the cloven stone, and cherishing her 
In its smooth shallows ; oft she bathed her feet 
In its rich coolness, all her trembling limbs 
Aglow with love, and joy, and fair content. — 
And often her white hands would play with it, 
Thrill’d with the onward flow, lying at ease. 
And often would she bring the curious shells 
The ebbing ocean left, to pave its bed ; 
And often lie, floating her bright locks loose; 
Or stooping, touch her lips, when noon was hot. 

And this is a very good instance of the author's 

more pastoral style : 
Farmer Wilkie left a gap 
In his hedgerow, lest, mayhap, 
Little feet that love to tread 
Through the fern and rushy bed, 
Little eyes that love to look 
Up the trees and in the brook, 
Tiny feet and dew-liteyes, _ 
Should not find his blackberries. 


The little book will gain many readers. 

Handbook to Australasia. Edited by William 
Fairfax. (Algar & Street.) In a compact little 
volume of some four hundred pages, Mr. Fairfax 
has contrived to gather together the most varied 
as well as the most accurate information respect: 
ing the British colonies of Australasia. History, 
statics, topography, natural history, and_ eco 
nomy, are ail treated at suitable length, and ina 
clear, concise manner. It is, in short, a work of 
almost equal interest to the resident, the intend- 
ing emigrant, and the inquiring portion of the 
general public. Whatever any one’ wishes t 
learn relative to Australia, Tasmania, or New 
Zealand, he will find here ready to his hand, with 
the additional satisfaction of knowing that he can 
rely implicitly upon the fidelity of the details 
collected with such diligence and stated with such 
simplicity. 

Poems of the Fields and the Town. By J. A. 
Langford. (Simpkin & Marshall.) The author, 
in his preface, informs us that many of the pieces 
in this little volume have already appeared mn 
magazines and periodicals ; and therefore — 
the less need for.lengthened comment on our pat’ 
A pious tone breathes through the entire al 
and home feelings and domestic joys are desen - 
with considerable, though quiet, power. | ‘To my 
Wife,” and ‘‘ When will the Letter Come, we 
like much. There is nothing very brilliaa’ 
nothing very powerful, profound, or beautiful, ps 
the volume ; and yet it has a quiet charm of 1 : 
own. We are continually seeing far more pretet 
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tious volumes of verse, the quality of which is 
greatly inferior to that of Mr. Langtord. 


The Royal Barracks : a Poem. (Dublin : Hodges 
&Smith.) There is considerable facility of versi- 
fication manifested in this brochure. The author 
rattles on pleasantly through his 84 pages, and 
his performance may please those who care for 
trifles in verse. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


Fraser for this month is notable. ‘‘ The Barons 
of Buchan,” if a little heavy, is compensated in 
“Concerning Hurry and Leisure,” a gossiping, 
friendly, and practical paper, the only fault of 
which is the recommendation to keep a ‘‘ diary” 
—a terrible bore, a literary old man of the sea, 
ifaman have a conscience, for cypher is a snare, 
and the best locks can be picked. Alexander 
Smith contributes a poem containing a good thing 
here and there. 
and “ Alpine Literature” are taking papers. 

Once a Week. The first part of this unique 
magazine is now before us. That it stands alone, 
a speciality in literature, no one can doubt, but 
it is admissible to assert that the ‘‘new” maga- 
zine has neither satisfied our entire expectations 
nor those of the public. A fac-simile of House- 
hold Words was anticipated. Once a Week is 
something wholly different. Household Words 
eontained thoroughly popular writing—it cannot 
be said that Mr. C. Reade is sufficiently popular 
asa magazinist to suit the requirements of the 
public. However this must be said, that the 
proprietors have hesitated at no cost ; the writers 
employed, if not most widely known, hold the 
best pens in England, and the success of the 
publication should be decided. Nor must we 
forget to give special approbation to Miss Mar- 
tineau for her charmingly pastoral articles. 

Virginians, Part 22. The tale is closing in. 
The old die off in this number, and many who 
were young in the earlier numbers are now middle- 
aged. The Virginians for August is very sombre, 
and it is not enlivened by the introduction of an 
odious and most detestable character, Mrs. Jack. 
Let us hope we have done with her. 
interest of the number is the record of Mr. 
Thackeray's opinion on the difference between 
England and the States, a tender point for discus- 
sion, and which the author, writing as he does for 
both sides, has very felicitously treated. The 
best reading in the number is Harry’s narration 
of his courtship; alas! Harry does not marry 
poor Hetty. ° 

Part 2of Plain, or Ringlets? is decidedly not 
equal either in reading or illustrations to its pre- 
decessor. Mr. Leech has not been very fortunate 
this month, while the tale is too ‘ cut up.” Here 
Wwe are at the second number only, and we have 
had a score of chapters. Again, each number 
contains a pic-nic, and Jack Bunting might be 
advantageously called Sir W. Raleigh Quixote. 

owever, the scene of the anonymous letter is 
very appetising. 

Wood's Natural History. (Routledge.) Part 5. 
This capital periodical evenly advances in interest. 


@ numerous cuts in this number are worthy of 


the writing—in which we frequently come across 
4 admirable sentence. After speaking of the 
ild Cat, Mr. Wood says, when engaged in the 


study of ethnology, with its various portraits of 


uman race, ‘‘a certain feeling of relief and 


Tepose takes possession of the mind when the | 


Teader turns from the savage races of mankind, 
With their selfish, restless, eager, bestialised ex- 


Pression, to the mild and intellectual countenances | 
sed nations. A similar sensation of repose | 
when we turn from the savage, hungry- | 


is felt 


looking Wild Cat to the placid face and tranquil 
expression of our favourite, the Domestic Cat.” 
Again Mr. Wood remarks, ‘‘The potency which 
Some persons exert over animal natures is most 
an bie. It may be that such persons pour 
eh love ~ all things, and therefore upon the 
— with which they come in contact. 
Ove, creating love, which is 
and the sum of his divine attributes, calls 


“é . across » Bieta.” | : j 
A Journey across the Fjeld,” | gresses in a lady-tike and pleasant manner ; one 


| little seene is capital. Two children chase crabs | 


The chief 





| satisfy Italy. 
So | 
the highest gift of} 
: ever. 


forth in animals the highest attributes of their | 
' nature, and, through this higher quality, de- | 


velopes their intellectual capacities.” And Mr. 
Wood's penetration and geniality crop out in this 


of their houses, and on account of its (vermin- 


| destroying) habits paid it divine honours as an 
| outward emblem of the Deity considered with 
| regard to His sin-destroying mercy. 


There is 
much more in the symbolisation of those old 


Egyptians than we dream, and they looked deeper | 


into the character and the causes of outward forms 
than we generally suppose.” The entire number 
is good ; but we refuse to believe in that cat, the 


| property of an invalid, who told her mistress’s 


physic-time by a mew, aud was not easy till the 
dose was swallowed. 

The Constitutional Press. ‘* Hopes and Fears,” 
by the author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” pro- 


through black mud till not fit to be seen; sud- 
denly one of the children, logical and desirous of 
equality indeed, says, ‘‘ Why don’t the little crabs 
get black legs like mine?” ‘‘ Ladies and Leaders,” a 
novel of 1859 and 1860, is opened in this number, 
and from the wondrous misuse of ‘‘shall” and 
“will,” we deduce the author is an Irishman ; a 
supposition which is heightened when we read 
of gentlemen in Rotten Row talking thus, ‘I feel 
so unlike myself to-day,” says No. 1. ‘‘How 
so?” says No. 2; 
ever.” ‘*T feel so stupid,” says the first speaker, 
who gets this answer, ‘‘Then you're extremely 
like yourself.” So the twaddle goes on, 
Miss Aytoun here?” says one. ‘‘ Miss How 
Much,” he gets for an answer. The tale is un- 
worthy of the Constitutional. The biography of 
Charles Kean is very capital reading, ‘The 
Present State of the Drama,” a most doleful com- 
position. Two or three political papers and a 
‘*Tory Supper” conclude the number. In this 
last-mentioned paper Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls” are 
approved, and then the approver sings a song of 
his own. 

The National Magazine opens with a very unin- 
teresting review of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls.” A tale 
by Mr. Hollingshed, of a fearful practical per- 
centage man, and a story entitled ‘t Very Impru- 
dent,” are readable, which cannot be said of Mr. 
Brough’s ‘‘ Which is Which ?” a most discursive 
and vexatious tale. ‘‘ Sketches in Russia,” by 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, draw to a satisfactory 


close, while the article ‘‘ Rifles, and how to use | 


them,” is as perfect a bore as it is to be hoped all 
English rifles will at all times possess. The 
number contains one or two respectable reviews. 
A good number of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine. The tale, ‘* Artist and Craftsman,” still 
maintains its brisk gentlemanly tone. It is 
followed by a paper on Sir W. Hamilton’s meta- 
physies, by Dr. M’Cosh, in which, after mention- 


ing the vulgar scorn for metaphysics, the writer | 


ih. ee ae oe i =m = S . 
says, ‘‘in the face of all this scorn we boldly | amongst these unpretending works of art. 


affirm that mental philosophy has not exploded, 
and that it never will be exploded.” 
several pleasant reviews one of recent tourists is 
good reading, while Dr. Latham’s paper has 
only to be named. The Academy notice is too 
late. The commencement of a tale entitled 
‘“*Woman’s Sacrifice,” contains polished, if not 
very attractive, writing. 

A dull number of the Eclectic. We have not read 
the leader, for the announcement of the first few 
lines is enough. We are gravely told as a piece 
of news that the middle-age mania for saintly 
relics ‘‘tempted the cupidity of designing per- 
‘*A Thunderstorm” is hopelessly dull ; 
and in a paper on the peace we are informed that 
war ceased because ‘‘the Emperor funked”—rather 
an astounding phrase for the serious L£cleetic. 
Another piece of news with which we are obliged 
solemnly informs us that the peace does not 
The Eclectic had better leave such 
subjects to the daily press. The pleasant tale 
“Town and Forest” continues as cheerily as 
The magazine also continues a good paper 


sons. 


| fashions engraving turn from it. 
| other Matters,” by Joven, is a quaint retrospect 


bia P 
you seem to me as fat as | / 
: ‘ "| us, well printed on good paper, and a cheap 


** Saw | 





| hear our own times, when the chances 


Amongst | 


on a ‘Visit to Burns’s Birthplace ;” but what 
man could write badly on such a theme ? 
The Englishwoman’s Journal is chiefly notice- 


: . b { | able this month for the report of Mr. Charles 
extract :—‘‘ The ancient Egyptians were wont to | 
tame the Ichneumon, and permit it the free range | 


Kingsley’s speech delivered at the annual meeting 
of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Sanitary Association.” The re- 
port may be verbatim, but good as it is, it does 
not seem to be the words the leader of the mus- 


| 
j; cular Christians poured forth so ably and so 


rapidly. ‘*A Dream of Death,” by Isa Craig, is 

a morbid poem—vexatiously unhealthy in tone. 
The Ladies Companion is a very attractive 

shilling magazine, of which we have lost sight for 


| some time, the only absolute objection we take 
| being the ‘‘sporting” engraving, which is ob- 


viously inappropriate—better no engraving at all 
—no wonder the well-dressed ladies in the 


* Old Bills and 


suggested by ancient hostelry bills. The tone of 
the paper is healthy, strong, and fresh. A paper 
entitled ‘‘The Romance of Pilkington” con- 
tains a few good lines, but is palpably suggested 
by the ‘‘Scenes from Clerical Life.” There is a 
tale too of a ‘‘Giant as tall as the Town Hall”—a 
resumé of events is well compiled, and indeed the 
magazine is readable. 

The Hurst Johnian is fairly good—the Ice- 


| landie tale, ‘‘ Oroefa-dal,” what there is of it, 


considerably interesting. 
The tenth part of the new edition of the Gallery 
of Nature, by the Rev. Thomas Milner, is before 


shillingsworth. 

The Church of England Monthly Review opens 
with a paper on the theory of pre-Raphaelism, 
which we confess we cannot comprehend ; the 
writer would, but fate is probably against him. 
The tale ‘* Retribution” is well named ; there are 
some fine things in this effort :—‘‘ Anna’s. tall 
stature towered over the Earl, who seemed unable 
to rise from his knees. ‘Go forth beggar—out- 
cast,’ said she,”—and Anna says a great deal more 
of the same kind. We must, however, give a 
word of praise to the earnestness of the papers 
‘* Practical Piety,” and ‘‘The Gospel in Burmah ;” 
but we protest against the imputation of national 
stupidity the reviewer of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls” 
makes, when he declares the poet’s ‘*‘ Maud” was 
‘almost universally misunderstood.” 

Wild Flowers, Part 16, is a good number, and 
doubtless Messrs. Houlston and Wright are being 
repaid for their creditable exertions to give the 
English a cheap history of English wild flowers. 

History of England. By Charles Knight. 
(Bradbury & Evans.) Part 42. This part is very 
interesting, and though getting comparatively 
of the in- 
dividual feeling of the writer coming into play 
are great, Mr. Knight maintains the temperate 
and quiet tone by which he is known. The illus- 
trations are very fresh and _ interesting—the 
Treasury from St. James's Park, Pall Mall, in 
1740, ‘*Horace Walpole,” and the Admiralty, are 


Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Part 5. 
(Longman.) Decidedly the most attractive num- 
ber which has yet appeared, containing as it does 
Moore's ballads and songs. 

doswell’s Life of Johnson. (Murray.) Part 6. 
This part is illustrated with an engraving from 
that bracelet portrait worn by the tremendous 
Mrs. Johnson herself. There the Doctor is—his 
head on one side and his mouth firmly set ; the 
expression is admirable, but one cannot uncharit- 
ably help wondering how ever Mrs. J. could have 
afforded such a luxury as a bracelet, much less a 
portra it. 

Byrow s Poetical Works. (M urray. ) Part 7. 
The “‘Don Juan” is commenced in this number, 
a fact which will in all probability widely increase 
the sale of the work. This number is illustrated. 
with an engraving from a picture be Stothard— 
quite equal to that painter’s best works, 

La Bella Balia for this month contains some 
interest, and many pretty glimpses of feminine 
French sentiment. 
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Blackwood this month is more than usually 
able ; we especially notice two articles, ‘‘The 
Haunters and the Haunted; or, the House and 
the Brain.” This is so terribly graphic, that 
although it claims no belief, it yet requires strong 
nerves to read it with impunity. Horror can 
hardly be more fearfully painted. The article on 
“‘The French Emperor and his Designs ” is cool, 
calm, collected, and presents a very probable 
solution of his designs and their combinations. 


The Pharmaceutical Journal contains several 
papers, which will prove of great interest to 
every one connected with the art and science of 
pharmacy. Advertisements, &c., for assistants, 
form an important feature of this publication. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for August has at- 
tractions for its subscribers. The paper on West- 
bourne claims much notice. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arnold’s and Fradersdorff ler German Book, 5th ed. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Beast (The) and his Image; or, the Coming Crisis, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Blunt’s Sketch of the Reformation, 19th ed., corrected, smo. 3s. 6d. 


cloth. 

Broome’s My Country ; History of the British Isles, Part 1, 18mo. 1s. 
cloth sewed. 

Browne's Treatise on the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, and 

aw of Carriers, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Child’s English and Scottish Ballads, 8 vols., 12mo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Child’s Guide to Knowledge, by a Lady, 29th ed., enlarged, 18mo. 3s. 
half bound. 

Cruden’s Complete Concordance, 18th ed. imperial 8yo. 12s. cloth. 

Cyples’ Satan Restored: a Poem, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Dally’s Guide to the Channel Islands and Map, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Dick's Christian Philosopher, new ed. 2 vols. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Dick’s Christian Philosopher, new ed. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Disraeli’s Novels and Tales, cemplete Library Edition, 5 vols. crown 
8vo. 25s. cloth. 

Disraeli’s Novels and Tales, complete Library Edition, 10 vols. crown 
Svo. 28s. cloth. 

Dixon’s Law of the Farm, 2nd ed. revised, crown 8yo. 18s. cloth. 

Dower's School Atlas, royal 8vo. 12s. half: bound. 

Eliot (G.), Scenes of Clerical Life, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, compared with the Old Testament, new ed. 
2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Favourite Library: Trimmer’s The Robins, new ed. 18mo. 1s. cloth. 

Gérard (Jules), the Lion-Killer, Life and Adventures of, new ed. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Gérard (Jules), the Lion-Killer, Life and Adventures of, with an 
Account of Algeria, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

King’s War in Italy ; an Appendix to Continental Europe, 12mo. 6d. 

ed. 


sewed. 

Lawrie’s History of Freemasonry and the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn’s Symbolic Anglo-German Vocabulary, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

wes’ Physiology of Common Life, Vol. 1, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Meade’s Manual for Students Preparing for Examination at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, First Examination, 18mo. 4s. cloth sewed.? 

Meade’s Manual for Students Preparing for Examination at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, Second Examination, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth sewed. 

Meade’s Manual for Students Preparing for Examination at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, complete in 1 vol. 18mo. 6s, 6d. cloth. 

Meadows’ New French and English Dictionary, 35th Edition, 18mo, 
4s. 6d. cloth, 5s. roan. 

Osborn’s Cruise in Japanese Waters, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Palmer's Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


cloth, 

Power's I Will, cr. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Prime's Bible in the Levant ; or, Life Letters of Rey. C. N. Righter, 
12mo, 3s. 6d, cloth. 

Pyne’s Lake Scenery of England, 4to. 21s. cloth. 

Pyne’s Lake Scenery of England, 4to. coloured, 42s. cloth. 

Rayrnot’s Vocabulaire Symbolique, 7th ed. 4to. 5s. cloth. 

Reeves’ Lectures on the 23rd Psalm, preached during Lent, 1859. 
12mo., 3s. 6d, cloth. 

Roses & Thorns ; or, Five Tales of the Start in Life, illustrated 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

Saunderson’s Tourist’s Map of Ireland, 3s. 6d. cloth case. 

Shipp’s Sunday School Addresses, Second Series, 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Silvio Pellico (in Italian), with English Notes by F. De Porquet, 
new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Smith's Pearls from the Ocean ; or, Wealth for Souls, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 

Stanford's Road and Railway Map of Ireland, 3s. 6d. cloth case. 

Trollope’s The Warden, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. canvas. 

Webb's Marco Griffi, the Italian Patriot, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Werborton’s Northumbrian Abbots, a Tale of the Seventh Century, 
12mo. 5s, cloth. 

il pata Berries and Blossoms, illustrations, imp. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 
cloth, 

Williams's Cruise of the Pearl round the World, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Wood’s Common Objects of the Country, new ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“cons Common Objects of the Sea Shore, new ed, l2mo. Ls. 6d. 
cloth. 

Zyme ; or, How it Works, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A Roman villa has been discovered by Mr. W. 
Spickernell, at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight. 
It isin the valley which extends to Bowcombe, 
below the castle, and near the village of Caris- 
brooke. The rooms already laid open include an 
apartment about fourteen feet square, with an 
elegant tessellated pavement; a larger room, 
paved with tesselle an inch square; and a bath, 
which was warmed by a hypocaust. Some of the 
walls exhibit traces of painting, and upon one 
the patterns and colours are very distinct. Efforts 
are being made to preserve the villa in situ, and 
a small tax is levied upon visitors, which is 
— to educational purposes. A coloured 
sketch has been prepared by Mr. Stratton, the 
architect ; and it is understood that Mr. Hillier is 
preparing plates of the villa for his history of the 





| same subject. 


J 


island. The only coin as yet discovered is of 
Posthumus. It has always been considered by 
those who have studied the antiquities of the 
island that Carisbrooke was most probably the 
site of the chief Roman settlement (a mere vicus 
probably), Newport being only of medieval 
origin. 

The Boston Evening Transcript gives the follow- 
ing account of the mode in which Mr. Prescott 
set to work to write his history of Philip II. 
Having arranged in his study all the books in his 
possession, relating to that monarch, numbering 
three or four hundred printed volumes of all sizes, 
besides twenty thick folio volumes of manuscripts, 
the historian commenced his work. His secretary 
first read the only English history of the king and 
his reign. Notes and observations were dictated 
as they were suggested by the book. Having in 
this manner refreshed his memory, each book was 
taken by turns, and the secretary read its title and 
contents, and a few pages by way of specimen of 
its style and character, notes of which were duly 
taken. The number of books of real value thus 
selected would amount to about a hundred. The 
MSS. had been previously examined, and a digest 
and table of contents drawn up by a competent 
person, and these were likewise read by the 
secretary, and notes dictated to him. Having thus 
ascertained the character of his materials, the 
work proceeded in the following manner. The 
first chapter of Philip II. contains an aceount of 
the abdication of his father Charles V., the 
secretary accordingly read from every MS. 
and printed volume, everything they con- 
tained about the latter monarch. These books 
were in English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Latin, and as they were proceeded with, notes 
were taken. When everything relating to 
Charles V. had thus been perused and noted, the 
historian began to write the chapter, which he did 
by means of a writing frame, such as are used by 
the blind, and carbonised paper. The pages thus 
written were copied by his secretary, and read for 
alterations and amendments. The materials for 
the second chapter were next taken up, and in 
this manner five hours a day for about six 
years were devoted to the first two volumes of 
Philip I, 

The Royal Benevolent Society, established in 
1857 for general charitable purposes, is an admir- 
able institution, but it will gain no funds by the 
publication of a reference book, entitled, ‘‘ Pro- 
verbs, Maxims, and Reflections,” arranged by 
Viscount Raynham, M.P. The profits of a book 
so novel as to tell us in the first page that ‘All 
the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,” may probably be represented as 
none. This little seek; printed with the best of 
intentions, is one of many literary nuisances— 
books are not ‘‘ fancy bazaars.” The Viscount’s 
production, unclassified for reference as it is, does 
not even possess the merit of utility ; the Noble 
President has wasted money and yielded no con- 
tribution to literature. 


Lord Brougham, ever in the van of those heroes 
who fight the good fight of peace on earth, good 
will towards all men, has consented to act with 
Lord Clarendon as joint adjudicators of an English 
essay ‘‘On the immense importance of a close 
union of England and France, both for their 
own interests and welfare, and for the peace and 
happiness of the world, with suggestions on the 
best means of making this union perpetual.” A 
prize of fifty guineas is offered for the best essay, 
the donor being that clergyman of the Church of 
England who bestowed the prize for the Great 
Exhibition essay. This gentleman also offers an 
equal sum for the best French prize essay on the 
The umpire [what is he to do ?] to 
whom the various essays are to be sent, is the 
Rev. Dr. Emerton, Hanwell College, who also 
seems to be the donor of the prizes, and each paper 
must contain a Latin motto, a repetition of which 
must be inscribed with the writer's name in a sealed 
envelope, which will only be opened after the 
adjudication. We take but one objection to this 
scheme : the donor, on the plea of ‘‘ public good,” 
claims to himself the right to publish any portion 





of the successful and unsuccessful essays he ma 
think worthy of the press. This determination 
may be looked upon as illiberal by many, and 
indeed it possibly is so, the permission of the 
writers not being for one moment considered as q 
preliminary to the publication of their views, 

Mr. Recorder Warren has recently laid it down 
to a grand jury at Hull that servant-girls ar 
‘monstrously over-educated for their station and 
calling,” and he has been led to this conclusion 
by witnessing the general tendency to ‘‘loud” 
dressing which servant-girls exhibit. Setting 
aside the belief that servant-girls at all times haye 
endeavoured to dress as gaily as the times would 
allow of, we must protest against a gentleman of Mr, 
Warren’s position taking advantage of the prepon- 
derance of crinoline and gay colours amongst ser. 
vant-girls to hook on a protest against nation 
education. Education must produce nearly the 
same effects in all minds; and perchance Mr, 
Warren may have marked that a schoolboy ad. 
vanced in Eutropius is infinitely more conscious of 
his knowledge than after he has grown up and taken 
a university degree. Ifthe education of the lower 
female classes has resulted in some vanity, it isno 
evidence of over-education, but proof rather of un- 
der-education. Possibly the next generation of ser- 
vant-girls would please even Mr. Warren; and, 
indeed, it might happen that the existing class 
would please him better, if the treatment of the 
employers did but advance in a parallel with the 
efforts made to give all men and women a rational 
amount of human knowledge. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS.—We have received the 

following letter from a Member of the Council, ke, ; 
To the Editor of the LIvERARY GAZETTE. 

Sir,—In your theatrical news of last week appear 
some remarks on the proceedings of the Council of 
the Surrey Archeological Society, as if they had 
been parties to inviting their members generally to 
attend at Vauxhall Gardens on their closing night. 
Did I not regard the whole thing as a hoary, 
emanating from some facetious persons, in which 
you as well as others have been imposed upon in 
some way with reference to the matter, I should 
have felt inclined to remark upon the obvious in- 
congruity as well as impropriety of inviting the 
members of a learned society to a monster casi 
like Vauxhall Gardens, even though in its earlier 
and better days it had been identified with Ho 
garth, Handel, and others. But I am ina 
position to assure you that the Council of the 
Society have issued no invitations to their mem- 
bers to attend Vauxhall Gardens, nor have any such, 
if sent out by any other party, had their authority, 
nor have they ever had Vauxhall Gardens in any 
shape ever brought under their notice. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

Aug. 2, 1859. A MEMBER OF THE CoUNCIL 


In reply to this we can only state that we hal 
forwarded to us a printed invitation, purporting 
come from the Council. The invitation was eX 
tremely well printed, and looked, incongruous as 
it seemed in damade to be, a perfectly genume 
document. Doubtless it was extensively citet- 
lated among the Members of the Society, and it 
may be probably worth the while of the Counell 
to ascertain the origin of the hoax. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—eo— 
Paris, August 3. 

I po not remember many events of a private 
nature that have produced so great an effect m 
general society as the sad accident that has i 
happened to poor Roger, the singer. He shot 0 
his own arm last week, and amputation was It 
dispensable. Chloroform was not successful, Y 
the unfortunate singer was sensible during neatly 
the whole time of the operation. One of lis 
remarks to those around him was—‘“ Well, the 
pain of this is to me more supportable than mu! 
of what I have been made to endure at the Opera 

Some of your readers will perhaps remember 
last winter an extraordinary sensation was ae 
duced by a sudden extinction de vow whic 
seized Roger in the last act of Herculanum, 
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and during which he went almost insane with 
despair, dashed the diadem from his head, 
tore his hair, and got the audience quickly 
on his side from his severe and _ irrepressible 
suffering. This was the first unmistakeable coup 
de cloche of a dramatic career which is now closed. 
The administration of the Académie Royale had 
for some time past been mindful of the decrease 
of voice of the once so brilliant artist, and the 
occasion was taken of the scene I mention not 
to re-engage Roger. It so happened that from 
that time to the present, he has sung remarkably 
well, better than he had done for years even, and 
I must confess I heard him myself last week in 
the Prophéte (if I mistake not, the day before his 
accident), and was really surprised at the amount 
of voice of which he could still dispose. The 
Friday's performance over, Roger went down as 
usual to breathe the fresh air at a very fine 
chateau he has at a couple of hours from Paris, 
and took to his unluckily favourite diversion 
of pheasant shooting. He had got through a 
hedge, and was pulling his gun through after 
him by the muzzle, when the trigger (the gun 
being at full cock) caught in some branch, was 
pulled as by a finger, went off, and the entire 
contents lodged in poor Roger’s right arm. He 
walked home, and medical assistance was instantly 
sent for. The whole upper part of the limb was 
shattered, and the first look sufficed to show that 
amputation from the shoulder, or rather what is 
termed disarticulation, was necessary. The opera- 
tio was performed, borne with wonderful firm- 
ness, and the patient is doing well for the moment 
—though in these cases, unluckily, a mere change 
of atmosphere may often be sufficient to bring 
about a fatal issue. As I said in the beginning, 
the celebrated tenor’s exclamation was: ‘‘I suffer 
more supportably this, than much that was done 
to me at the Opera.” 

Roger will be a loss, from the excellent 
example he gave to young artists. His was the 
existence of an artist of the sixteenth century ; 
love for his art, or I should perhaps say, for 
the accessories of his art, absorbed him. He 
was one of the finest musicians possible, having 
‘now and then accomplished the towr de force of 
singing some very difficult part with only one 
rehearsal : he spoke nearly every language ; and 
to obtain an historical detail which he might look 
upon as useful to the composition of some of his 
roles, he would not have hesitated to start off to 
St. Petersburg or Lisbon at once, or no matter 
where. He neglected nothing in his study of a 
personage to be represented; and his attention 
to costume, attitude, walk, and all the minor 
details that make up a character, was scrupulous 
beyond measure. He was one of the best 
actors on the French stage,’ and I have seen 
little touches of genius on Roger's part, that 
would have done honour to Kemble or Kean. It 
must be avowed, the weak part of Roger was the 
voice. This was, in the beginning, a charming 
but not a powerful one, and, had Roger remained 
at the Opéra Comique, he might have lasted till 
fifteen years hence, for he is under forty now. But 
hewas possessed by a fixed idea, —a dream,amania ! 
~to play Raoul in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. He has 
often been heard to say, ‘* From the moment I saw 
the fourth act of the Huguenots I felt that I would 
and must give up everything to be able to imper- 
Sonate Raoul.” This was only to be done by 
passing over to the Grand Opéra, and when the 
first Opportunity of doing so occurred, it was 
seized eagerly by the young artist, who ought, on 
the contrary, to have resisted any idea of the 
a For four or five years Roger was a leading 
a’ and his ‘‘ creations,” as the French term. 
Ang So Jean de Leyden, the fanatic, of 
oth in the Favorite, and of two or three 

ers of the same sort, were worthy of the 
Elder of other days, but the actual 
ake ured a very short time : originally too 
ites struggle against the enormous space and 
in the — sonority of _the loudest orchestra 
Salient d, Roger committed the worst of all 

he forced it. From that hour of course all 
Was lost, and Roger did what all singers do 


Who are utterly ignorant’ of the ways in which a 





voice is developed, guided, or preserved, he took 
to producing his voice from every part of him, 
save the only natural ones—throat and chest— 
and sang from back, shoulders, arms, and legs 
at once, drawing his breath like water in a force- 


pump, from the lowest depths, and with the | 


utmost labour imaginable. 


was (barring the voice) a curious complexity if not 
completeness in his talent, and I again say he was 


most precious for the rising school of young | 


artists, who have small or no respect for their art 
or for the public ; whereas, the man I am speak- 
ing of would have consumed his very life in exer- 
tions for both. 


is a marvellously curious thing to be observed 
here just now by the persons who delight in the 
public gardens—the Cremornes of this place. I 
believe it is exclusively confined to Mabille, 
but am not certain whether the Pré-Catalan does 
not share in the attraction I am about to describe. 
In the midst of the extraordinary young ladies 
known by such surnames as ‘‘ La Souris, ‘‘ Rigo- 
lette,” and a few others, whose choregraphic feats 
consist in flying with one bound across a wide 


space, or in making a curtsey, forcing all the | 


sixteen or seventeen small flounces of their 


muslin dresses to form a sort of cloudy nimbus | 
behind their heads,—in the midst of the | 
curious houris of this Fools’ Paradise are two | 


male dancers, who are the nightly subjects of 


pre-occupation on the part of all the éégants of | 
| the death of the second of these indefatigable 


this town. One is called ‘‘ Ze Petit Notaire,” 
and is, in fact, the last clerk in a notary’s office ; 
the other rejoices in the style and title of ‘* La 
Mort aux Escarpins ;” and these two worthies 


dance against each other almost every evening to | 


the great edification of the assembly. The line 


adopted by the ‘‘ Petit Notaire” is a lugubrious | 


one, one of his present ‘‘most approved” dances 
being asort of pantomimic scena, which he en- 


which he goes through no end of contortions and 
wrigglings, to the infinite joy of his spectators ; 
the genre of ‘‘Le Mort aux Escarpins” is quite a 
different one, and he declares the ‘‘art” of his 
rival to be a spurious one, ‘‘empty, fantastical, 
absurd, and full of claptrap inventions.” The line 
adhered to by the ‘‘ Death of Pumps” (the gentle- 


men have names like Red Indian chiefs) is that of | 
hard dancing ; genuine bond fide ‘‘ shaking of | 


toes” as Shakspere calls it. This man comes to 
his balls armed, and sometimes carries six pairs 
of pumps in his pockets, priding himself on 
returning home without one pair of soles in a 
decent state. 

The other night the two rivals had a chore- 
graphic duel, to which all that remains of the 
‘*fast” population of Paris went. They danced 
in the same quadrille, and the Petit Notaire was 
obliged to own himself beaten. The Death of 
Pumps had used up three pair of soles before the 
third figure was ended, and at the end of the 
whole dance the vanquished was still standing in 
his second pair of shoes! A completer defeat 
could not be. Le Petit Notaire retired, murmuring 
that he preferred the pantomimie to the purely 
choregraphic art, and he will doubtless return to 
his evil courses again, and represent afresh the 
‘* Death of Prince Metternich” to an ‘admiring 
and select audience.” 

These are choice pastimes for the ‘‘politest 
people in the world.” However, what amuses 
them best is what their rulers will gladly en- 


courage, and the less it enlarges or elevates their | 


mind, the better. 
There is a notion that the programme of the 
entry of the troops to Paris has submitted to a 


considerable modification. It is said the Emperor | 
was to go to meet them at Vincennes, and return | 


with them through the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and along the Boulevards. This is altered I am 
told, and the troops alone will come in this way ; 
Louis Napoleon awaiting them quietly at the 
Place Vendéme, where, in a very small space, he 
can secure as many cries of ‘‘Vive [ Empereur” as 
he chooses, which it seems he has utterly failed to 
do upon any larger scale. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
aes 
DEATH OF ADOLPHE SCHLAGINTWEIT.—It is 
now five years since three brothers, named respec- 
tively Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert Schlagint- 
weit, decided on visiting India, and studying its 


nL ! : | climate, geography, and ethnology, from one end 
Yes, I repeat it, Roger is a great loss; there 


to the other. The three brothers kept their 
promise, traversing India in every direction, from 
the year 1854 to 1857. The eldest started from 
Bombay, and explored the Deccan and Southern 
India, and then turned towards Madras, and 
thence to Calcutta. In 1855, he traversed the 


| Himalayas, visited Nepaul, Bhotan, and the deltas 
} ie é | of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The year follow- 
In the way of anything but ‘‘high art,” there | 


ing he explored the province of Oude and the 
salt lakes of Thibet, rejoined his brother Robert 


| at Ladak, and penetrated to the further part of 


Cashmere. Lastly, in 1857, he returned to Cal- 
cutta by way of the Punjaub and Nepaul. During 
this time, Adolphe explored several parts of the 
Deccan, then turning towards the north he crossed 
the passes of the Himalayas that lead into Thibet, 
explored the valley of the Sutlej, and the sourees 
of the Indus. Thence he descended towards the 
Godavery, and afterwards as far as Cape Comorin. 
Finally, he returned to Bengal, and also visited 
a part of the Punjaub. Robert, on his part, 
having started from the Deccan, like his brother, 
participated in several of their excursions into 
Thibet, the Himalayas, and Cashmere, then 
leaving Bombay, he went to Ceylon. Towards 
the end of last year, a report was circulated of 


travellers, at the very moment when he had ac- 
complished the task he had undertaken, and when, 
wishing to add one last expedition to so many 
labours, he had penetrated into Turkestan through 
the western part of the Himalaya range. The 
last accounts received from Adolphe Schlagint- 
weit were dated 24th June, 1857, from a place 


} | called Chang-Chenmo, in Ladak. From another 
titles the ‘‘ Death of Prince Metternich,” and in | 


source we learn that, having left Ladak in the di- 
rection of Khoten with a stock of merchandise 
to facilitate his journey, the guide absconded 
towards Yarkand with most of the baggage and 
cattle. We learn further that he passed the fol- 
lowing winter at Khoten, which was in a disturbed 
state. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phieal Society, Lord Stanley communicated copies 
of despatches which confirm the worst fears 
which had been formed respecting the fate of 
Adolphe Schlagintweit, who had proceeded into 
Turkestan from the Upper Punjaub by a route 
considerably to the west of that followed by his 
brothers. The following is the statement of Ab- 
dullah Mahomed Amir, an attendant and kind of 
courier to M. Schlagintweit :—‘‘ He then, with the 
informant and four others, resumed his journey, 
and, at a distance of three days’ journey from 
Yarkand, turned towards Sokut, and thence to 
Shumla Khoja. From this place he sent a servant 
to Yarkand to obtain information of the wars that 
were then going on, and learnt on his return that 
it was the Khan of Kokan who had been the 
aggressor, consequently he set out for Yarkand 
without hesitation. Passing Kirgan and Kuigluk, 


| he arrived at the camp of one Tilla Khan, Synd of 


Kokan, who had come with an armed multitude 


| to make a religious war with Yarkand. A sortie 


was made from the city against Tilla Khan, and 
obliged him to fly. M. Schlagintweit left his 
baggage, and fled with his followers to Kash- 


i gar. Here he found that another Synd of 


Kokan, called Wulli Khan, was then the king. 
He had himself just come on a religious war, and 
had conquered the place. M. Schlagintweit 
desired an interview with him, but he was re- 
fused, and was carried as a prisoner to the Khan, 
who, without any questioning or any apparent 
reason, ordered him to be beheaded. The execution 
took place immediately, outside the city of Kashgar. 
The informant was sold as a slave, but after various 
difficulties contrived to reach India. Mahomed 


' Amir of Yarkand, one of the above-mentioned four 


attendants, describes how the messenger was sent 
to Yarkand, and how, contrary to his own advice, 


| M. Schlagintweit determined on going there. He 
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says that on their approach to Yarkand they were 
treated with courtesy, receiving and giving presents. 
Thence they went to Kashgar, which was occupied 
by a Khojah of Kokan, who had installed himself 
in the city with his Mussulman troops ; but the 
army of Khutta was in the field, besieging him, 
and every day there was a fight. The Khojah’s 
people ‘asked who we were? M. Schlagintweit 
replied, that he was the Hon. East India Company’s 
envoy, and was going to the Khan of Kokan ; 
upon this they got into a rage, and ordered M. 
Schlagintweit to be beheaded, and I, with my 
followers, to be thrown into prison and plundered 
of all our property.’ After thirty-five days the 
army of Khutta overpowered the Khojah and 
forced him to fly, and the informant was released.” 
He appears to have been executed in August, 
1857, and the only relics that have been pre- 
served are a slip of paper and a broken pocket- 
telescope ; but it is still hoped that some of his 
note-books and observations may eventually be 
recovered from the natives. 

Astronomy.—Much importance has of late 
years been attached by astronomers to the forma- 
tion of catalogues and charts of stars in the 
vicinity of the ecliptic, the region of the planetary 
bodies. The fixed points whose positions are thus 
determined and mapped, not only serve as points 
of reference for the places of the moving bodies of 
our system, but they also afford most important 
facilities for the discovery of new planets. They 
enable us to determine the variation in the posi- 
tion of a moving body by a simple micrometrical 
measurement, or even by ocular triangulation, 
and so render much more easy the detection of 
those regular variations of place which enable us 
to pronounce the moving body to be a planet. 
Induced by these considerations, and stimulated 
by zeal for the advancement of his favourite 
science, Mr. Cooper undertook the formidable 
task of determining the position of all the 
stars in the neighbourhood of the ecliptic to 
the twelfth magnitude inclusive. Mr. Cooper’s 
catalogue extends to five volumes, and is the re- 
sult of upwards of 72,000 observations carried 
on uninterruptedly during eight years, or at 
the rate of 9000 observations per annum. A 
singular circumstance attended the progress 
of this great undertaking, namely, the disap- 
pearance of about seventy-seven stars which had 
been previously observed, and whose positions 
had been noted. Of these fifty had been cata- 
logued by Mr. Cooper in the earlier part of his 
labours, but when afterwards sought for were 
not to be seen; the others had been noted in the 
catalogues of foreign astronomers. This remark- 
able fact of the disappearance of stars recently 
observed has been confirmed by M. Chacornac, 
who has published eighteen charts of the positions 
of ecliptic stars. It is of course possible that 
some cases of supposed disappearance may only 
be apparent and arise from the errors of former 
observers, and perhaps also by the discovery of 
the small planets situated between Mars and 
Jupiter, which at the time of observation were 
mistaken for stars. But the greater number are 
undoubtedly real disappearances, which can only be 
accounted for by an actual variability in the stellar 
systems, whether periodical or otherwise. The 
number of known variable stars, those, namely, 
whose brightness alternately increases and di- 
minishes at regular intervals, has been greatly 
augmented since the attention of astronomers has 
been directed to stars of inferior magnitude, and 
it is not improbable that the stars which have 
disappeared belong to this class, and that they 
will consequently be found to re-appear at some 
future time. But it is highly improbable that all 
are of this class, and therefore destined to become 
once more visible. If, on the contrary, it be 
found that there are no permanent changes in the 
stellar system, which are not compensated by 
opposite fluctuations, these observations of Mr. 
Cooper, and others of a similar kind made by 
other astronomers, acquire an importance far 
beyond that belonging to their immediate object ; 
opening up in fact a new field of astronomical 
inquiry, and new motives to diligence and accu- 
racy in the arduous labour of mapping the stars. 





Attar OF RosEs.—Mr. Lawrence Smith, Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry at the University of Louisville, 
in a paper published in the American Jowrnal of 
Pharmacy, informs us that the attar of roses is pro- 
duced at Kisanlik, a city situated in a valley of the 
Balkan Mountains, about sixty miles north-west 
from Adrianople. The rose cultivated in this valley, 
which consists of an extensive plain, shut in by 
elevated ridges, is a full red variety suited to the 
climate, and of such great fragrance as to be 
peculiarly adapted for the production of the oil. 
It is allowed to attain the height of from four to 
six feet, and sometimes move. 

The roses are gathered in the months of May and 
June; the time occupied in getting in the crops 
being generally about six weeks. They are 
gathered with the calyx at the dawn of day when 
the flowers are half-expanded, and the yield from 
each bush averages about one pound and a-half of 
leaves. The leaves are immediately sent to the 
distillers, as they cannot be advantageously kept 
more than a day, in consequence of their liability 
to fermentation, by which the oil is lost. 

The roses are placed in copper stills of about 
thirty gallons’ capacity, in the proportion of sixty 
pounds of rose leaves to fifteen gallons of water, 
and the still is immediately heated. One half of 
the water is distilled over into several large 
bottles. The product is then placed in a second 
still, and about one-fifth passed over, on the 
surface of which all the oil is found to float, and 
is collected with a spoon. 

The water remaining in the still with the leaves 
is strained off and added toa fresh supply of roses, 
and what is distilled over with the oil is sold under 
the name of rose water. 

The quantity of rose leaves required to produce 
one metical, or about one drachm and a-half of the 
oil, varies, according to the weather, from thirty to 
sixty pounds. Ifthe roses open in wet weather, 
and flower slowly, the yield is at its maximum ; 
but when the weather is hot and the bush blossoms 
vigorously, the yield diminishes, and unless the 
flowers are picked at an early stage they produce 
scarcely anything.e In an experiment conducted 
under Mr. Smith’s direction, 10,000 fresh rose 
leaves produced thirty-six ounces of oil, at a cost 
of nearly 34/., or about 18s. 10d. per ounce. 

The quantity of attar manufactured in this 
district is estimated at from 28,000 to 33,000 
ounces per annum, but it is adulterated to more 
than double that quantity by the addition of 
geranium oil. To such an extent is this adultera- 
tion carried, that it is next to impossible to pro- 
cure the attar pure, and the oil of geranium is 
even itself sold for attar of roses in very large 
quantities. 

The rose is likewise cultivated for its perfume 
in many other parts of the world, but the produce 
of Kisanlik stands unrivalled, both for quantity 
and quality, while the roses grown in the South 
of France yield scarcely any trace of oil by 
distillation. 





FINE ARTS. 


SALE OF LORD NORTHWICK’S PICTURES. 

For many a year Thirlestane House has been 
the pride of Cheltenham. Its noble owner had 
built it with almost a single eye to the most 
efficient display of the treasures he had collected, 
extending it, as his collections increased, until it 
had come to be in many respects the most remark- 
able Art gallery, or series of galleries, formed by 
any private person in the kingdom. The whole 
suite of rooms built by him on the ground floor, 
some 300 feet in length, was covered with paint- 
ings by masters of every school, collected by 
him with untiring patience and with unstinted 
liberality, during sixty years devoted to the study 
of works of Art abroad as well as at home. And 
in the enjoyment of what he had thus collected, 
he, within certain limits, freely permitted the 
public to share. He has at length passed away, 
full of years; and with the usual sympathy of 
heirs, the Collection, the formation of which had 
been the business of his life, is incontinently 
scattered to the winds. It is impossible not to 





SS —— == 
regret that it did not occur to the aged peer tp 
bequeath a selection of the choicer works to the 
National Gallery, where they might have beep 
kept together, and where they would have y 
mained permanently associated with his name, 

The Collection contains upwards of 1599 
examples. Masters of every school are represented 
in it, but it must be admitted not always wel] 
represented ; and it is beyond dispute that Many 
of the pictures ascribed to the leading masters are 
really by painters of far less eminence. But, after 
every possible deduction, the Collection is one of 
very unusual importance, as well as extent, and 
contains a great number of paintings of indis 
putable authenticity and excellence by the Great 
Masters. Rubens is among the more worthily 
represented of the old painters ; the ‘ Marriage of 
the Virgin,’ and a ‘ Lion Hunt,’ being two splendid 
specimens of his pencil. To Raffaelle several 
pictures are ascribed, the ‘ Virgin and Child, with 
St. John,’ being that which dwells most in ow 
memory; but the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ 
being the more famous.  Raffaelle’s favourite 
pupil, Giulio Romano, is represented in an ex. 
cellent work, happily secured for the National 
Gallery. Of Giotto, too, there is a magnificent 
‘Death of the Virgin,’ which would be a rich 
prize for the national collection.  Giorgione’s 
‘Woman taken in Adultery’ we likewise coyet 
for the National Gallery. The rare Treviso is 
fortunately secured for that collection. Then there 
are some noble Titians, and a famous Salvator Rosa, 
which, however, it would not trouble us were the 
National Gallery to miss. There are also scrip: 
tural, classical, and genre pieces by Perugino, 
Francia, Murillo, Velasquez, Guido, the Caracci, 
the Van Eycks, Poussin, 'Teniers, and other 
men of fame, landscapes by Claude, Berghem, 
Cuyp, Camphuysen, and pictures of every kind, 
desirable and undesirable, whose names are 
legion, but which must remain unnamed by us to- 
day. We must, however, just note in passing, 
that Lord Northwick was a liberal purchaser of 
British pictures, and that we have here, besides 
two or three by Sir Joshua Reynolds, some by 
Gainsborough, among them a ‘ Watering Place,’ 
‘Ploughmen,’ &c., some capital Wilsons, and others 
of our older masters, and many works by living or 
deceased British painters. For example there are 
two of Maclise’s largest and most important pic- 
tures—‘ The Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,’ and 
‘Robin Hood ;’ Ward’s ‘ Battle of Marston Moor,’ 
Webster's ‘ Breakfast’ and ‘ Dunce,’ Mulready’s 
‘Convalescent,’ Leslie’s ‘Columbus ;’ landscapes 
by Calcott, Creswick, Roberts, Miiller, Nasmyth, 
Danby, Linnell, &c., and various examples by 
Hook, Lance, Uwins, Pickersgill, F. (oodall, 
Frost, and the like. Besides all which there are 
numerous works of Art gems, &c. In all the 
sale extends over 22 days, while the Catalogue 
forms a handsome royal octavo volume of 200 
pages. 

Below we note a few of the pictures sold during 
the first seven days, with their prices and the 
names of the purchasers. ‘The competition, a 
first far from active, has grown in intensity as the 
sale has proceeded, but the grander works have 
not yet been arrived at. Up to the present time 
the National Gallery appears to have made but 
comparatively few purchases ; the National Por- 
trait Gallery fewer—of the value of those made 
by each, we shall find another opportunity 
speaking. 

First day’s Sale, Lot 18, A. Vander Neer, ‘River Scene 
in Holland—Moonlight,’ 65 guineas (Rhodes) ; 30, ‘Sal- 
vator Rosa, ‘ Rocky Scene, with figures,’ from the col 
lection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 160 guineas (Colnaghi) 5 
31, Cuyp, ‘ Landscape with Group of Cavaliers,’ from the 
Boursault Collection, 90 guineas (Eckford) ; 32, Hobbima, 
‘Wooded Landscape,’ 70 guineas (Meffore); 34, Jacob 
Ruysdael, ‘Forest Scene, with Waterfall,’ 90 guineas 
(Whiting); 35, J. Van Huysum, ‘ Landscape with Diana 
and her Nymphs,’ on copper, a very pretty specimen 
the master, 60/. (Gretton); 41, N. 3erghem, ‘A “a 
tainous Landscape, with a Distant View of a City 
the Lake of Perugia,’ a very fine example, signed, 
dated 1653, after a sharp competition was knocked down 
to Mr. Rhodes for 390 guineas, the largest pe at “4 
the first day; 47, D. Mytens, Sen., ‘Charles I. when 
Child,’ a curiously characteristic portrait, 95 gwnee 
(Mostyn); 48, G. Dow, ‘A Girl at an Arched Window, 
a most carefully finished little picture, fetched onl 
guineas (Rhodes) ; 49, Holbein, ‘Princess. Mary of 
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jand,’ 95 guineas (Colnaghi); 52, Claude, ‘An Italian 
Lands ’ with figures, sheep, and cattle, 300 guineas 
(Rhodes) 5 55, W. Mieris, ‘Portrait of Himself,’ 68 
guineas (Eckford) ; 66, Raffaelle, ‘Virgin, Child, and 
St. Jerome,’ in a landscape, a replica, or an early copy, 


Vierge de la Maison d’Albe, 150 guineas (Rhodes) ; | 
~ 4 | 502. for it: the purchaser was Mr. Grundy of Manchester; 


63, J, Van Haagen, ‘View at the Entrance of a Wood, 
with Figures Preparing for the Chase,’ 66 guineas 
(National Gallery). In ail there were on the first day 105 
lots disposed of, at a total sum of 37501. 
Second Day, Lot 106, Jaques Callot, ‘The Little Fair,’ 
engraved, 55 guineas (Eckford); 109, Lingleback, ‘De- 
ure for the Chase,’ 105 guineas (Col. Walker); 114, 
F Ber em, ‘Landscape with Two Figures,’ 60 guineas 
(Abrahams) ; 122, W. Vandevelde, ‘ Admiral Van Tromp,’ 
a sea-fight in the back-ground, 100 guineas (Farrar) ; 
123, Dobson, ‘Sir William Farmor, Groom of the Bed- 
ebamber toCharles, Prince of Wales,’ 70 guineas (Mattison); 
19] and 132, Paul Vansomer, ‘The Earl of Arundel (the 
collector of the famous Arundel Marbles) and his Countess,’ 
200 guineas (Colnaghi); 137, Mark Gerrard, ‘ The Earl of 
Dorset and his Secretary,’ the latter having in his hand a 
ition from the Merchant Adventurers, 90 guineas 
F; 142, Mazzolino di Ferrara, ‘Christ in the 
Judgm * a very fine specimen of the master, 
from the collection of Mr. Allan Gilmore, 320 guineas 
(Nieuwenhuys) ; 143, Hobbima, ‘A grand Landscape, with 
awinding road running through the centre of the picture 
—Huntsmen and Dogs,’ 100 guineas (Abrahams); 144, 
Locatelli, ‘ An Italian (classical) landscape with figures,’ 
190 guineas (Abrahams); 154, Philip Reinagle, ‘ The 
Sermon, from Tristram Shandy,’ 69 guineas (Farrar) ; 
155, Le Nain, ‘ Interior of a Peasant’s Cottage, 
with figures,’ 91 guineas (Eckford) ; 156, J. B. Weenix, 
‘The Garden of a Chateau,’ a very important work, 
300 guineas (Mawson); 158, Hogarth, ‘The Modern 


Midnight Conversation,’ 46 guineas; 167, Sir Antony | 


Moro, ‘Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Lord Great 
Master to Henry VIII.,’ 86 guineas (Graves), a work not 


unlikely to find its way to the National Portrait Gallery ; | 


170, Canaletto, ‘ The Grand Canal at Venice—during the 


Gala della Spolializza,’ crowded with fancifully decorated | 
gondolas, an excellent work, 400 guineas (Pearce) ; 172, | 
Van Eyck, ‘ The Adoration of the Magi,’ a capital work, | 


in excellent preservation, 495 guineas (J. W. Brett); 
173, Martin Schén, ‘ Christ bearing the Cross, and St. 
Veronica,’ from the collection of the Archbishop of 

ence, the engraved picture, 42 guineas (Colnaghi) ; 
174, Angelico da Fiesole * The Legend of Sts. Cosma and 
Damian,’ 74 guineas (Eckford). In all, the 99 lots sold 
this day  ageeg 44007, 

Third Day, Lot 230, Vandyck, ‘ Portrait of the Earl of 
Strafford,’ three-quarter length, 30 guineas; 232, Hogarth, 
‘Dr. Lock, founder of the Lock Hospital, a plan of which he 
holds in his hand,’ 60 guineas (Eckford); 235, Cuyp, 


‘Landscape with figures,’ 145 guineas (Eckford); 240, | 
Raffaelle, ‘Landscape with the Martyrdom of St. Se- | 


bastian,’ 88 guineas (Farrar); 242, Salvator Rosa, ‘A 
Rocky Landscape with figures,’ 50 guineas (Eckford); 
. 48, Jacob Ruysdael, ‘A Mountainous Landscape,’ 52 
guineas (Abrahams); 247, Wynants, ‘Landscape with 
+) ing for hawking,’ 94 guineas (Eckford) ; 250, 

Jan Van Huysum, ‘The Artist’s own portrait,’ 49 guineas 
(Agnew) ; 251, Bronzino, ‘Portrait of a child in a red 
dress,’ 41 guineas (Farrer) ; 252, Vandyck, ‘ Portrait of 
the Princess Mary, daughter of Charles I.,’ oval, 34guineas 
(Meffre of Paris) ; 257, Van der Capella, ‘A Marine View, 
with ships, yachts, and figures,’ an important work 
of the master, 186 cuineas (Eckford) ; 266, Quintin Matsys, 
‘Portrait of a Youth in a black cap, reading a letter,” 40 
guineas (Ross) ; 269, Rubens, ‘ A Landscape, with figures 
Tepresenting Philip’s interview with the Eunuch,’ 60 
guineas (Eckford); 274, Lucas Van Leyden, ‘The Meeting 
of David and Abigail,’ 74 guineas (Maynard); 275, 
Nicholas Berghem, ‘Rural Felicity,’ a very fine picture, 
painted in 1647 for the Burgomaster Vanderhulk of Dort, 
and known by the engraving, 145 guineas (Pearce) ; 278, 
Gonzales Coques, ‘Family Portraits,’ from the Saltmarsh 
Gallery, 91 guineas (Rhodes); 281, Albano, ‘Slecping 
Cupids disarmed by Nymphs,’ not a bad work of its 
kind, but the price it fetched shows the dechne of this 
class of pictures in the estimation of “connoisseurs,” 
36"guineas (Rhodes); 282, W. Vandevelde, ‘Sea piece, 
with Vessels,’ 59 guineas (Rhodes); 283, Jan Steen, 
Dutch Fair,’ 41 guineas (Van Keyck of Paris) ; 285, Jacob 
ysdael, ‘Landscape, with a Waterfall, Cattle in the 


— 41 guineas (Herman); 286, Adrian Vandevelde, | 


Landscape,’ 40 guineas (Meffre of Paris) ; 287, 
S Coques, 
able for its high 
master whose works are but infrequently met with, 300 


fy the distance, castle on an eminence, and cows in the 


Oreground,’ 42 guineas (Drax, M.P.); 294-5, Angelica | 


, two pairs of mythological subjects, 44 guineas, 


4 curious illustration of the present standing of the fair | 


lica’s works (Ripp); 305, Platzer,‘ Coronation of 
mn jot 49 guineas (Ox), The day’s sale included 
Fou and realised 33001. 
one Day, Lot 316, Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A, ‘ View of 
E wm at Athens,’ 40 guineas (Agnew); 319, 
. - Cooke, A.R.A., ‘Ruins of the Martello Tower at 
j posto, 81 guineas (Agnew of Manchester); 321, 
: * yo0k, A.R.A., ‘A Dream of Venice,’ one of Hook’s 
{ 7; an pictures, painted in 1850, 345 guineas 


322, Sir J. Reynolds, ‘The Infant Hercules,’ | 


for the large picture, 30 guineas (Redford); 327 
Fielding, ‘The Old Groyne at Brighton,’ 53 oes 

) 5 , eg oe 206 guineas 

rt) 5 , . Lee, R.A., ‘Mansion and Grounds, 
eae ark, 40 guineas; 331, W. Miller, ‘Landscape, 
; ree of Gypsies,’ 32 guineas (Flatow); 345, H. 
tgnee) estmoreland, Trout Stream,’ 45 guineas 
(ienew ; 347, J. E. Lauder, ‘The Maiden’s Reverie,’ 
Guineas (Gambart); 250, Sir C, Eastlake, P.R.A., 





‘Group of Family Portraits,’ remark- | 
finish, and an excellent example of a | 
i Garbo, 
guineas (Mawson) ; 288, Claude, ‘Landscape, with a lake | 


‘Peasant Girl of Albano leading her Blind Mother to 


Mass,’ 1357. (Gambart); 351, Patrick Nasmyth, ‘View in | 


Leigh Woods, with a Bivouac of Gypsies,’ 750/., a very 
excellent picture, but remarkable as showing the rise in 
value of Nasmyth’s pictures since minute painting has 


become fashionable—Lord Northwick is said to have paid ; 
| ‘Holy Family,’ 300 guineas (Van Keyck). 


353, Juliette Bonheur, ‘A group of Turkeys in a Landscape,’ 
51 guineas (Gambart) ; 360, F'. Lee, R.A., ‘ View of North- 


wick Park and Mansion,’ 37/. (Flatou); 361, J. Ward, | 
| R.A., ‘Battle of Marston Moor,’ 85 guineas (Eckford) ; 


363, Patrick Nasmyth, ‘A Scene near Harrow,’ 67 guineas 
(Wallace) ; 370, J. Linnell, Sen., ‘ Landscape,’ painted in 
1849, 375 guineas (Wallace); 371, Sir T. Lawrence, ‘Por- 
trait of the Right Hon. W. Pitt,’ three-quarter length, 
1407. (Agnew) ; 373, F. Lee, R.A., ‘ View at Redleaf, near 
Penshurst,’ 50 guineas (Gambart); 374, T. 8. Cooper, 
A.R.A., ‘A Scene m Canterbury Meadows,’ 125 guineas 
(Eckford); 375, Sir Aug. Calcott, ‘A Mill Pond, with 
Water-wheel,’ 2507. (Agnew) ; 378, E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
*Scheveling Sands,’ 231/. (Gambart); 379, T. Webster, 
R.A., ‘The Dunce Punished,’ an excellent specimen of 


Webster’s most pleasing manner, 1105/. (Flatou) ; 380, | Of ) r . 
| nificent Dish,—subject the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” 


A. Morton, ‘A Scene at Apsley House, the,Duke of Wel- 


lington and Colonel Gurwood,’ 200 guineas (Mawson); | 


383, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., ‘A Landscape and Cattle,’ 95 
guineas (Jones); 385, E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., ‘Scheveling 
Sands, a fresh breeze,’ 180 guineas (Gambart) ; 386, W. 
Mulready, R.A., ‘The Convalescent from Waterloo,’ a 


picture well known by the engraving, but not one of | 


Mulready’s best works, 1180 guineas (Wallace). The 
day’s sale realised upwards of 70007. 

Fifth Day’s Sale, Lot 402, Vandyck, ‘ Portrait of William, 
Earl of Pembroke,’ 50 guineas (King); 407, Sir J. 
Reynolds, ‘ Portrait of the Duke of Cumberland, in his 
robes of state,’ 200 guineas (Matheson); 408, Hogarth, 
*The Hazard Table,’ 62 guineas (Rhodes) ; 410, Albert 
Cuyp, ‘The Harvest Moon,’ 56 guineas (Chippendale) ; 
412, Velasquez, ‘A Grand Landscape,’ 58 guineas (Van 
Keyck) ; 413, Sir Peter Lely, ‘Portrait of Mrs. Trevor,’ 
40 guineas (King) ; 415, Razzi, ‘ The Countess Spenocchi 
and her children, represented as Charity,’ 64 guineas 
(Rhodes) ; 416, Claude Lorraine, ‘A poetical landscape,’ 
signed “‘ Claudio Gellée ft.,’’ 116 guineas (J. Drax, M.P.); 
417, Camphuysen, ‘ View of a Dairy Farm in Holland,’ 
one of the artist’s very finest works, from the Solly 
collection, 510/.‘(Mawson); 421, Claude Lorraine, ‘A 
Marine Landscape, with stately arches, edifices, and 


| @ large ship at anchor,’ 90 guineas (J. Drax, M.P.); 


424, N. Poussin, ‘The Lake of Bolsenna,’ 45 guineas 
(Drax) ; 425, Gaspar Poussin, ‘A Romantic Landscape, 
with distant mountains,’ 71 guineas (Drax) ; 426, Omme- 
ganck, ‘Landscape,’ 81 guineas (Nieuwenhuys); 427, 
Claude Lorraine, ‘Landscape—Evening,’ 70 guineas 
(Drax); 431, Cornelius Jansen, ‘ Portrait of Fletcher, the 
dramatist,’ signed and dated 1626, 72 guineas (Drax)— 
this should have been secured if possible for the National 
Portrait Gallery; 433, S. de Koning, ‘Landscape, with 
distant scenery,’ 50 guineas (Weaver); 434, W. Vande- 
velde, ‘ The English Fleet putting out to Sea, preparatory 
to the Battle of Sole Bay ’—this and the following picture 
were painted for Lord Methuen, 180 guineas (Eckford) ; 
435, W. Vandevelde, ‘ Battle of Sole Bay,’ 105 guineas 
(Drax) ; 436, Paul Vansomer, ‘Henry, Prince of Wales,’ 
175 guineas (Farrar); the companion picture, 438, ‘ Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia,’ 85 guineas (Farrar); 489, Cuyp, ‘A 
River View,’ 100 guineas (Plumley) ; 440, Gaspar Poussin, 
‘A Grand Landscape,’ 330 guineas (Rutley) ; 441, Claude 
Lorraine, ‘Apollo and the Cumean Sibyl,’ 210 guineas 
(Drax); 442, Cornelius Jansen, ‘Portrait of General 
Treton ’ (doubtful, we should think, as to artist or sub- 
ject), 72 guineas (Matheson); 445, Ludolph Backhuysen, 
* View on the Texel Coast during a fresh breeze,’ 63 guineas 
(Van Keyck) ; 446, Gaspar Poussin, ‘ A Grand Landscape,’ 
82 guineas (Smith); 456, Murillo, ‘Jacob placing the 
Rods before the Sheep of Laban,’ the celebrated picture 
from the St. Jago Palace, Madrid, 1410 guineas (Mr. J. 
Hardy); 468, G. Poussin, ‘ A grand Landscape, with the 
subject of St. Hubert and the Stag,’ a very fine work, 
from the Francavilla Palace, Rome, 360 guineas (Lord 
Lindsay); 473-4, Watteau, ‘The Return from the Chase,’ 
and ‘The Lion Hunt,’ 134 guineas (Nieuwenhuys) ; 485, 
Greuze, ‘A bust of a Boy,’ very cleverly painted, 135 
guineas (Van Keyck), The day’s sale realised 7500/, 
Sixth Day’s Sale, Lot 539, Guido Reni, ‘The Angel 
appearing to St. Jerome,’ a gallery picture of much 
merit, 350 guineas (Mr. Buckley Owen); 540, Masaccio, 
* St. George, represented at full length, holding a banner 
in his right hand, in his left a shield,’ a good example of 
the master, 190 guineas (Fenney); 548, Raffacllino del 
‘Virgin and Child, enthroned’ (exhibited at 
Manchester), 92 guineas (Farrar); 551, Pietro Perugino, 
‘The Virgin and Child, seated on a throne, attended by 
St. Peter and St. Jerome,’ a capital and well-known 
work, in good preservation, formerly in the possession of 
the Duke of Lucca, for whose ancestor it was painted, 
350 guineas (Colnaghi) ; 555, Conegliano, ‘ St Catherine,’ 


a very noble work, one of the very finest examples of the | 


artist’s best manner in this country, and one of the 
choicest works in the collection, 800 guineas (Mawson) ; 
560, Francia, ‘ The Virgin, with the infant Jesus in her 


| lap, holding a bird in his left hand,’ 95 guineas (Graves) ; | 


565, Girolama da Treviso, ‘The Virgin seated on a throne, 
holding the Child, surrounded by Saints,’ a capital picture, 


at Bologna, and regarded as Treviso’s best work ; a work, 
therefore, especially desirable for the National Gallery, 


for which it was secured at the price of 450 guineas; | 


567, Francesco Francia, ‘The Annunciation,’ 80 guineas 
(Van Keyck), a price much below what might have been 
anticipated from the reputation of the work ; 568, ‘ Pietro 
Perugino, ‘The Incredulity of St. Thomas,’ 75 guineas 


500 guineas (Mr. A. Barker), a very pleasing specimen 


by a master whose works are not often met with in this | 





| for preparing the 
(Colnaghi) ; 574, Lorenao di Credi, ‘The Holy Family,’ | prey = 


' country; 576, Verrocchio, ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 230 


guineas (Fenney); 577, Lodovico Caracci, ‘The Holy 
Family, 80 guineas (Eckford) ; 578, Giulio Romano, ‘ The 
Birth of Jupiter,’ from the Orleans Gallery—a very fine 
work, 9291. (for the National Gallery) ; 584, ‘Parmigiano, 
‘Holy Family,’ 100 guineas (Eckford) ; 592, Jan Bellini, 
The sixth 
day’s sale included 101 lots, and realised 6250/, 

The Seventh Day’s Sale was devoted chiefly to 
Miniatures, Gems, and Majolica Ware. Of the lots sold 
our space will only permit us to specify the following as 
the most remarkable: Lot 634, Samuel Cooper, ‘ Dr. 
Bate,’ 31 guineas (Colmaghi); 637, Holbein, ‘Sir John 
Gage,’ from Strawberry Hill, 61 guineas (Rhodes); 638, 
8. Cooper, ‘Cowley the Poet,’ signed and dated 1653, 
22 guineas (Matheson); 640, Zincke, ‘Sir Robert 
Walpole,’ enamel, 30 guineas (Colnaghi); 643, N. 
Hilliard, ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ an exquisite minia- 
ture, 125 guineas (Matheson); 647, John Hoskins, 
‘Algernon Sydney,’ 50 guineas (Colnaghi); 648, 
8. Cooper, ‘John Hampden,’ in armour, 61 guineas 
(Matheson). The bronzes fetched but moderate prices. 
Of the Majolica ware the most remarkable was ‘ A Mag- 


and bearing the monogram G. O. B. O. (Guidobaldo, the 
great patron of the art at its palmiest period), and the 
date 1531, which was sold to M. Van Keyck of Paris for the 
large sum of 295 guineas. A cameofrom the Poniatowski 
collection, an onyx of two strata, subject ‘The Triumph 
of Paris,’ sold for 75 guineas to Mr. Webb (? for the 
South Kensington Museum). The total amount of the 
day’s sale (122 lots) was 1785/. 





Art IN PARLIAMENT.—The National Portrait 
Gallery was this week made the battle-ground in 
the House of Commons. The annual vote for the 
purchase of British historical portraits was 
vehemently opposed on many grounds: by the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets because ‘‘ nobody 
cared a straw about nine-tenths of those pur- 
chased ;” by Mr.Coningham, the constant opponent 
of the management of the National Gallery, 
because the management of the Portrait Gallery 
was not placed in the hands of the Trustees of 
that institution; and by Mr. Danby Seymour 
because the pictures were not valuable as works of 
art, and ‘it would be better that the pictures 
should be bought by more experienced persons 
than a few dilettanti, who were probably more 
interested in history than art”—the very thing 
as one would suppose that ought to be the chief 
recommendation in the directors of an historical 
portrait gallery. Of course such objeetions were 
easily disposed of, and the vote was carried by a 
large majority. 

But when a vote of 20007. was proposed to be 
taken for Hayter’s picture of the ‘ First Reformed 
House of Commons,’ affairs took a somewhat dif- 
ferent turn, and the rejection of the vote—though 
the money was actually advanced by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—was only prevented 
by the casting vote of the Chairman: the number 
being 82 for and 82 against the grant. The result 
we fancy will serve as what our American friends 
would call ‘‘a caution” in future government 
picture-purchases. 

Again an earnest discussion arose, when a vote 
was proposed for 99887. for the erection of seven 
fire-proof rooms at South Kensington, for the 
accommodation of the British pictures until the 
vacation by the Royal Academicians of the east 
wing of the National Gallery. Objection was 
taken by Sir M. Peto, Mr. Locke, Mr. Stirling, 
and others, to the largeness of the expenditure 
upon a temporary gallery, and doubt was more 
than hinted by several members lest something 
beyond a temporary removal of the pictures was 
intended. So strongly indeed was this feeling 
expressed, that on the part of the late as well as 
the present Ministry, it was deemed necessary to 
state distinctly that no such removal was contem- 


| plated—but that it was understood to be a settled 


point that Trafalgar Square is to remain the 


| permanent repository of the national collection. 


On the other hand it was explained that, although 
the rooms at South Kensington were intended 
primarily for the temporary lodgment of the 


about 7 feet by 5, painted for the church of St. Dominico, | national pictures, they were so constructed as, 


when the pictures were removed, to be available 
for other purposes. Incidentally, the character 
and constitution of the Royal Academy were also 
a good deal commented on. On Thursday a vote 
was, after a warm discussion, taken for 30,0007., 
ground for the new Foreign 
The style of the building is to remam 


Office. 
led till next session. A vote of 16507. was 


nv ; } 
undecided 
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taken (without discussion) ‘‘for the erection of a 
pedestal for Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion in Old Palace Yard.” 

Sir Robert Smirke, who has just resigned his 
post as Royal Academician, had held a seat among 
the forty for forty-seven years, having been elected 
R.A. in 1812. The architect of the British 
Museum and the Post-Office might well have felt 
himself justified in retaining to the end of life the 
honorary distinction of R.A., but he has acted 
wisely as well as generously in making room for 
a junior. If architect succeed to architect, the 
vacant chair must fall to Sir Robert's younger 
brother, Sidney Smirke, or to Mr, Gilbert Scott. 
Kither is fairly entitled to the honour, on the score 
of professional eminence ; but Mr. Smirke has 
the prior standing, while Mr. Scott is the more 
popular—at least with the juniors. The Acade- 
micians have now two vacancies in their number 
to fill wp; the chair left vacant by the death of 
Mr. Leslie we may fairly suppose will fall to the 
lot of a painter—and among painters there are 
several eager expectants. 





One hundred coloured drawings, made from the 
pictures in the Royal collections at Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne, with a 
view to engraving for the Art Jowrnal, have been 
added to the attractions at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall. 

The exhibition of Mr. F. Church’s fine picture of 
‘The Heart of the Andes,’ at the German Gallery, 
will close at the end of the present month, when 
the picture will be taken back to America. 

The statue of Joseph Hume, executed by W. 
Calder Marshall, R.A., for the veteran reformer’s 
native town of Montrose, is completed. The like- 
ness is considered to be faithfal, and the statue 
satisfactory as a work of art. 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY : 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

THE Report of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery hardly tells so much (perhaps 
because there is not so much to tell) as that of 
the National Gallery or the British Museum. It 
is silent, for example, as to the sum expended in 
purchases ; and as to the numbers who visit the 
gallery : silent, that is, so far as setting forth the 
actual figures, but the silence as to expenditure is 
in a measure explained by a statement, that the 
Trustees ‘‘are still firmly convinced that it would 
not be for the advantage of their future pur- 
chases if the exact sum paid by them for each 
ga already acquired were at present divulged.” 

yith respect to the number of visitors, it is 
merely stated that ‘it has been a source 
of high gratification to the Trustees to be 
informed of the great numbers of intelligent 
visitors who have come to view the pictures 
upon the public days.” These public days are to 
remain as heretofore, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; 
and the admission is still to be by tickets only, 
the Trustees doubting whether, in consequence of 
‘the inconvenience of the present temporary 
apartments, that were intended as parts of a 
private house, and never in their original con- 
struction designed to fulfil the purpose of a 
gallery, the pictures might not be exposed to 
great risk of damage were they, unless with a 
larger amount of superintendence, open to the 
—. But it is added, ‘*The Trustees will, 

owever, reconsider from time to time how far in 
their present apartments the system of tickets 
may be safely dispensed with; and in any case, 
the free admission of the public will be one of 
their first objects, whenever an adequate gallery 
can be provided by the Government for the pic- 
tures under their charge.” 

In the First Report (dated May, 1858) a list 
was given of thirteen donations offered and ac- 
cepted. The present Report adds as many more : 
but as all of these (and some accepted since) have 
been noticed in the Lrrerary Gazette, it would 
be superfluous to repeat the list. ‘* But besides 
these donations, each of a single portrait, the 
Trustees desire specially to mention another, in 
which many portraits are comprised. Her 











Majesty's Government have offered to the collec- 
tion, and the Trustees have with thanks accepted, 
the great picture of the House of Commons at the 
opening of the first Reformed Parliament in 
January, 1833, as painted by Sir George Hayter, 
and as recently secured to the nation by a vote of 
the House of Commons. This picture, which, 
exclusive of the frame, measures seventeen feet by 
ten, contains nearly four hundred portraits, in- 
cluding, with the strangers represented at the Bar, 
all the principal statesmen of the time, and cannot 
fail, when exhibited in a good situation, to attract 
great public interest. The Trustees have only to 
regret that the very limited space of their 
temporary and far from convenient apartments has 
precluded the immediate reception of this valuable 
picture, which, therefore, although in due form 
accepted, remains for the present at their own 
request in the charge of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” 

The Trustees were, it seems, mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the picture had been secured by a vote of 
the House. It has been explained that only a 
conditional purchase had been made: a vote, as 
elsewhere stated, has now however been taken, and 
the picture is national property. A sum it ap- 
pears of 50007. was asked for it; it has been 
obtained for 20007. 

The purchases made up to May, 1858, were 
twenty-two. During the year ending May, 1859, 
twenty-two more portraits were purchased—of 
which, as of the donations, the readers of the 
LireRAky GAZETTE have been duly apprised. 
No particular reference is made in the Report to 
any of these purchases, except that of the Countess 
of Pembroke, and the other two portraits bought 
of Messrs. Graves at the same time. But the 
Trustees do little more than reprint the letter 
addressed by their secretary to the Times. They 
add nothing to what is there said as to the reasons 
why the portrait ‘advertised and sold as ‘Anne 
of Denmark,’ was afterwards identified as a much 
rarer and more important resemblance—that of 
‘Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother.’” We 
must therefore, we suppose, be content with the 
assurance that the proofs were ‘‘ quite satisfactory 
to those who examined them,” as it is clear the 
Trustees will not condescend to state what the 
proofs were which caused so sudden and so extra- 
ordinary, yet so entirely satisfactory, a change of 
designation. With reference, however, to the 
great advance of price paid for this portrait and 
its two companions, beyond that for which they 
were purchased at Mr. Baker's sale, the Trustees 
print a letter from Messrs. Graves, in which those 
gentlemen say, that though ‘‘by an accident, 
which we are totally unable to account for, there 
was scarcely any competition at the sale, and they 
were bought by us for a comparatively trifling 
sum, it is a very mistaken notion, that if an agent 
of the National Portrait Gallery had been present 
he could have secured them at a very small 
advance on the price we paid; on the contrary, 
we were prepared to give within a few pounds of 
the amount we received for them, and probably 
had there been a vigorous competition we might 
even have exceeded that sum.” 

Within the last year the Trustees, ‘‘have made 
some additions to, and some changes in, the rules 
which they have laid down for the guidance of 
their proceedings.” The first and chief of these 
has reference to the principles on which they will 
accept or purchase a portrait, and if the rule here 
laid down be steadily kept in view there can be no 
question that the gallery will grow to be in the 
truest sense a National Portrait Gallery : 

‘*The rule which the Trustees desire to lay 
down to themselves in either making purchases 
or receiving presents, is to look to the celebrity of 
the person represented rather than to the merit of 





the artist. They will attempt to estimate that 
celebrity without any bias to any political or 
religious party. Nor will they consider great 
faults and errors, even though admitted on all 
sides, as any sufficient ground for excluding any 
portrait which may be valuable as illustrating the 
civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of the 
country.” 

Mention is made of the Catalogue printed fot 











the use of visitors, and it is believed that the 
short biographical notices contained in it “ ay 
free from the smallest imputation of any pa 
spirit.” But though it may, it is hoped, “fe 
useful, the Catalogue is by no means indispensable 
to visitors, since a title has been affixed upoy 
every picture, giving both the name of the painter, 
and the name and date of the person represented,” 

In conclusion, ‘‘ under all the circumstances 
enumerated, the Trustees flatter themselves that 
the Administration and the Parliament may deem 
their progress satisfactory, and may be disposed 
to continue their liberal support to this under. 
taking by the yearly grant of 20007.” That their 
progress has, all things considered, been satis. 
factory, there can, we think, be little doubt in 
any quarter. They have placed the undertaking 
on a broad and liberal basis, and if the present 
unfavourable Jocale should not restrict its increase, 
it must year by year advance with accelerated 
rapidity. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
ES a 

Princess’s THEATRE.—On Monday night was 
given the first of six representations of another of 
Mr. Kean’s splendid revivals—Zhe Midsummer 
Night's Dream. It was reproduced with all the 
care and attention to detail for which it was so re. 
markable when first placed before the public, and 
if the scenery and properties were a little faded, 
the absence of entire freshness rather tended to 
enhance the mystery and_ spirituality of the play 
than otherwise, and indeed this mellow tone seemed 
to accord with the half-sombre feeling with which 
we now go to the Princess’s. The entire company 
acted with the greatest spirit, Mr. F. Matthews 
being if possible more grotesque than he ever was, 
while Miss Bufton, as Hermia, never for one mo- 
ment forgot that she has the power of reproducing 
every Grecian pose to be found in the British 
Museum—indeed, this lady’s management of the 
Athenian dress is her speciality. The fairy scenes 
were given with all that clear obscurity, that 
chiar’oscuro, which, upon Mr. Kean’s revival 
of the elfin play, undeniably proved Hazlitt 
to have been wrong in dogmatising to such an ex- 
tent as to declare the Midsummer Night's Dream 
too etherial to be performed with success, Mr 
Kean dressed the play in a clothing as nearly 
sylvan, elfin, and. spiritual as Shakspere’'s 
creation itself. The play was preceded by The 
Corsican Brothers, and never was a greater con- 
trast afforded between a healthy and a morbid 
drama, than when the curtain fell upon Alexandre 
Dumas and rose upon William Shakspere. The 
drama was produced with great care, Mr. Kean, 
of course, playing the ‘‘ brothers,” and Mr. 
Walter Lacy the disreputable and probably in- 
possible Chateau Renaud. We cannot conclude 
our notice, however, without protesting against 
the acting of the fair masquers in the second act. 
It may be tootrue, but it wasa little too prononcé., 
These ladies may rest assured that it is not i- 
perative to represent the denizens of the monds 
camlotte as altogether heartless and brutal. We 
remember that upon the first production of this 
effective drama a good scene was made by these 
characters drooping their heads when the honest 
Madame de Lesparre removes her mask. The 
house has been very well attended during the 
week. 





Otymric THEATRE.—Why did you Die? is one 
of those capital little audacious French. trifles 
which the public fully admire, though they se 
common sense at utter defiance. Lady Caroline 
Sunderland (Mrs. L. Murray) is supposed by every: 
body but herself and husband to be a widow, and 
amongst the crowd of believers is a not briefless 
barrister, Mr. F. Stanley (Mr. G. Vining), who 
treacherously determines to transfer his affections 
to the widow, after having sued for the hand of her 
niece Emily (Miss Cottrell), At this crisis, home 
comes the husband, and all ends happily and 
clearly, except as to why Sir Andrew fei 
death. Everybody asks the question, and nobody 
is answered, for the curtain comes swiftly down 
while everybody, the audience included, is waiting 
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———s 
for an answer. How many years ago it is since 
Mr. C. Mathews wrote this farce it would be 
ungenerous to say—let us add, | that though 
originally produced at the Olympic, it was not 
under the roof of the present building. 





HayMarkeET THEATRE.—A little piece was pro- 
duced at this house on Thursday night, entitled 
Out of Sight out of Mind, the work we believe of 
Mr. H. Spicer, for the applause was not sufficient to 
Jead to a successful call for the author. The trifle 
is full of “ good things” —quite gems of absurdity 
and quaintness occur nearly every minute, but 
thereisa radical fault in Out of Sight out of Mind— 
itis based upon a very terrible human calamity, 
total lossof memory, which in a measureamounts to 
sane idiotcy. The taste for these violent ‘ motives” 
isdying out. With all Mr. tobson’s efforts to 
succeed, Boots at the Swan is a repulsive perform- 
ance, containing, as it does, a foolish woman and 
adeaf hero; hence a new piece of a similar kind 
has small chance of great success, and the natural 
feeling of the Haymarket audience on Thursday 
prevented an amount of applause which the capi- 
tal writing of this little farce justified. The plot 
is briefly this. Mr. Gatherwool (Mr. C. Mathews), 
the hero, who forgets by the second moment 
the act of the first, has a wife whom he 
loves fondly, and forgets perpetually. When the 
curtain rises he finds two knots tied in his hand- 
kerchief—to jog his memory—but all to no pur- 

se, and he ultimately guesses it must mean 
fis lawyer; so he starts off in his ag Mg and 
dressing-gown through the rain, forgets his mis- 
sion, and goes to the mill. Now the ‘‘ two 
knots” have meant the return of Mrs. Gatherwool, 
and the necessity of meeting her with the 
Gatherwool carriage. The lady arrives at the 
station—no carriage—no husband—avails her- 
self of the kind offer of Captain Prettyman 
(Mr. Villiers), who, having a presentable appear- 
ance, superior flange whiskers, and being a 
nilitary man, is of course a blackguard, as the 
whole of his injured race are made to appear on 
the British stage. But the lady is virtuous, and 
though Mr. Gatherwool does all he can _ to 
annihilate himself by pressing the captain to stay, 
and by waking his wife’s jealousy with five pounds, 
which he gives her under the impression that 
she is Meggy (Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam), the 
servant girl whom he has kissed, believing 
her to be Mrs. G. herself—though poor Gather- 
wool commits himself so far, and though he 
ultimately turns from his house Mr. Spongeman 
(Mr. Rogers), a selfish friend but a true, who has 
determined to save Mrs. G., all ends happily, 
and the Cuptain is congé. Mr. C. Mathews acted 
capitally, but his good nature and affliction are so 
imposed upon that the merriment of the piece is 
arrested, Spongeman ‘‘drops down” upon him 
terribly, the Captain hopes to take advantage of 
his simplicity, and Meggy is perpetually exact- 
ing conciliatory sovereigns for that accidental kiss. 
Mr. Rogers, as Spongeman, ably supported Mr. 
Mathews, The farce was preceded by The Con- 
tested Election, which has become most popular ; 
the house, a very full one, received the entire of 
the second act with continuous shouts of applause. 





Mr. Albert Smith has closed his entertainment 
and his single life. A few days ago Miss Mary 
Keeley became Mrs. Smith, and on Saturday last 
the indefatigable rattler closed his entertainment 
lor the season, That “China” paled before 

Mont Blane” is too evident from the closing 
speech ; and though the entertainment would have 

N called a success by any other man than Mr. 
Smith himself, he, a general favourite, could not 
quietly bear the mere suspicion of abated interest 
in his, Albert Smith’s, erformances ; hence he 
tells us he tried fifty slats before he found out 
which way the public taste lay. The next season 

see considerable alterations in Mr. Smith’s 
Programme, and ‘* Mont Blane” will honour us no 
more, not even in the shape of a pictorial dream. 

We read in the Constitutional Press, that Mr. 
Mrs. Charles Kean were actually paid a 
ginbined Salary of 10002. for five nights’ per- 
ormance in Glasgow. We also read in the same 











journal that Mr. Kean, while director of the 
Court Plays, not only did not cover the expenses 
incident to those royal fétes, but actually suffered 
‘considerable loss and mortification.” It is 
further stated that Mr. Kean designed every coup 
@eil in the series of revivals, while Mrs. Kean 
has directed the making of every dress, many 
thousands, incident to their production. 

That forlorn hope, the St. James's Theatre, is to be 
opened once again in October, and a most startling 
announcement of this intention has appeared in the 
shape of preliminary programmes, in which the 
‘‘authors” take the pas of everybody in a big 
line all to themselves. The ballet is to be the 
very pick of Paris and Madrid, while the 
admission to the gallery is to be sixpence, and 
the occupants of the stalls at five shillings will 
have a shilling pit immediately behind them. 

We hear, on very good authority, that the chief 
reason for the retirement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean from the stage is the ‘‘constant strain of 
mind and body” Mr. Kean’s position demands. 
He says his efforts are beyond his strength, and 
justly adds, that no return can compensate for 
such troubles and anxieties as his revivals cost 
him. 

A strong evidence of the inherent love of the 
masses of Englishmen for sailors and sailor- 
life may be now seen at the Britannia theatre, 
where a drama founded upon Mr. Absalom’s pair 
of pictures, ‘First Class’ and ‘Second Class,’ 
recently engraved, is being played to audiences as 
enthusiastic as those which greeted Douglas 
Jerrold’s Black-eyed Susan night after night 
through many months. A rough wood-cut of the 
companion pictures, about as frightful an engraving 
as a mere man could perpetrate, is hung in the 
Britannia neighbourhood, and certainly has its 
effect. This same popular house is about to 
asperse that region of London entitled E.C., by 
the production of a drama which bears the name 
of The String of Pearls ; or, The Barber Fiend of 
Fleet Street. 

Miss Marie Wilton, the most brisk of English 
soubrettes, has again appeared at the Strand, and 
in Captain Charlotte. 





JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 


JamesI. Letter to “certain Bashaas.’’ Recommends 
Thomas Glover, who is appointed ambassador to their 
Emperor, to the same favour which they have shown to 
his former minister, Henry Lillo. 1606, August | 20]. 

James I. to the Prime Minister or Grand Vizier of 
Turkey. Henry Lillo, who now resides as English 
Minister there, being about to return home, this gentle- 
man, Thomas Glover, has been chosen to his office; and 
his Excellency’s favour is requested towards him for the 
success of his mission, and the well speeding of his 
affairs, as it has been shown to his predecessor. 1606, 
August [20]. 

James [. to the Admiral of Turkey. Thanks him for 
his good will shown to the English merchants trading 
there; and for the continuance of the same recommends 
to his favour Thomas Glover, English ambassador pro- 
ceeding there in the place of another who is returning 
home. 1606, August [20]. 

James I, to the King of Denmark. In Latin. ‘‘ Written 
with the Kinge’s owne hand.” 1606, August 20. 

The same letter in English, ‘‘Anglico idiomate con- 
scripta,” being the King’s own composition, and here 
transcribed at length : 

Most excellent King and dearest brother, 


Although I have not as yet any certaine notice of 
your arrivall in your kingdome, yet I was very glad to 
understand by some of my servants latly come from you 
in your passage, that you were gon beyond the sands in 
our narrowe seas. And withall the wynd holding faire 
and good so long as it hath don, maketh me presume 
(with apprehension of no litle joy for it beforehand) that 
you are long ere this safely arrived. But whereas you 
yeeld me many thanks by your letters, how much rather 
are they due from myself to you? unto whom as all thinges 
from us (through your great gentlenes and curtesy) were 
acceptable and pleasinge during y* abode here w* to re- 


member is a great contentment to me, so doubtless neither | 
at nor after your departure should you have found cause of | 
any the least offence or distast, if that indiscreet and foolish 


woman had not playd such a fond part as shee hath don. 


But when even in Paradise itself the first man could not | 


avoyd this rashnes and light credulitie of a woman? And 
whereas it is a greife unto you that any such matter hath 
happened, truly it ought to be and indeed so is much 
more displeasing unto me that any such occasion should 


cannot but in this respect also take great comfort, and 
rejoyce that your excellent and truly Royall letters do 
shewe your noble mynd to be so affected herein, and the 
matter itself to be conceaved by you as becometh a 





| affinity, are related to himself and the 
| October ? 


| and Senegal, 
be given to trouble and disquiet your mynd: howhbeit, I | 


most worthy and wise Prince. The authors whereof 
and divisors whereas you desire to know (suspecting it 
to be the practise of some envious and malicious syco- 
phants) although your owne sister hath taken much care 
and paines to sifte out the truth of it, yet myself not con- 
tented therewith, but causing it more thoroughly to be 
examined, doe find none other ground of it but that by way 
of sport and merryment at the table and time of bankett,. 
you did (as the fashion is almost of all men without 
offence) familiarly and pleasantly jest with my Admirall,. 
not doubting any thinge, nor peradventure myndinge it 
afterwards as a matter of no reckninge; whereat as my 
self can truly testifie, the Admirall was so farr from takinge 
any offence as that he did both by countenance and words 
acknowledge and professe himself to be most graciously 
and kindly used by you, which, neverthelesse beinge 
reported to his wife not of any malice but (as it is usuall 
in such matters) by certaine idle bablers and tale bearers, 
shee being overmuch suspicious (as shee nowe ac- 
knowledgeth) and of a weake mind tooke it in evill sence, 
and yetis so obstinate as shee doth professe that shee will 
rather indure all extremities than tell the authors of this 
foolish fable. But of all this matter and the circumstances 
of it, I doubt not but Synclare hath put you in re- 
membrance, at what tyme very many being present, it 
was so farr from any man’s thought to apprehende the 
least conceite of any contumelious word or deede offered. 
by you, as on the other side you may hold yourself 
assured that all men did much observe, and doe highly 
commend that noble and faire condicion in you, that all 
the time that you were here present (alas too short a 
time), none even heard the reputacion of any, either man 
or woman, so much as by one word impeached by you. 
And therefore for this matter never trouble your mynde 
more, wherein for iyne owne part as it is no small con- 
tentment unto me that you doe so nobly declare what 
reckninge you make in the matter itself, so it would 
please me much more if I could satisfy myne owne myn@ 
being exceedingly offended that this offence hath ben 
offred you, unto whom as unto my most deere brother and 
singular friend linkt in perpetuall and inviolable love and 
amity, I doe and ever will beare most intire affection, 
and wish all happiness. 

The Latin version is thus subscribed : 

“Dabantur raptim ex venatione vestra, 20 Augusti, 

“Ffrater tuus sinceré et fideliter amantissimus 
“durante vita.” 

James I. to the Chancellor of Denmark. Has appointed 
the bearer, Bernard Lindsey, to convey a large quantity 
of coal from Scotland into England, such coal as is dug 
out of the earth, to the end that by its more common use 
people may leave off burning wood and felling in the 
forests in England, which are already much wasted. For 
this reason such coal is mostly used in the palace, and 
that the bearer may the more readily effect his object, leave 
is requested that he may have a - built in Norway, the 
Norway ships being most apt and best suited to his pur- 
pose. 1606, August 17, 

James I. to the,Duke of Florence. Again writes to him 
that satisfaction may be made to the merchants whose 
ship, the May Flower, was lost whilst forcibly employed 
in his service. Would not trouble him with letters so often. 
but desires nothing which is not required by equity, by 
justice, and by the mutual good feelings between them. 
1606, August. 

James [. to the King of Poland. Requests his media- 
tion in the case of Henry Ramely, councillor and chan- 
cellor of the King of Denmark’s, to whom various sums 
of money have been owing by merchants of Dantzic 
and others for many years. 1606, August. 

James I. to the Grand Signior. Recommends to his 
justice the case of this a Christopher Willoughby, 
whose ship laden with merchandise of great value had. 
been unjustly seized by his Highness’s officers in the 
port of Algiers. 1606, August. 

James I. to the Grand Signior. Requests inquiry and 
compensation in the case of certain merchants whose 
ship, the Mary Rose, had been burned in the port of Con-- 
stantinople by the means of Shaban Basha, the captain 
of one of his Highness’s vessels, who had also, as they 
complain, done them some other injury off Cyprus. 
1606, August. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Has been inquieted, 
by reason of the prevalence of adverse winds, in not hear- 
ing of his safe return to Denmark, and begs to hear as 
soon as possible. 1606, August 4. 

James I, to the Landgrave of Hesse. It is the greatest’ 
source of gv to him that God, in preserving him so 
wonderfully from that great and imminent peril, has 
shewed him so great evidence of his mercy, and at the 
same time of the good feeling of all the highest princes 
onearth. 1606, August. 

James I, to the Viceroy of Algiers. Commends to his 
favour Sir Thomas Glover, one of the royal body guard, 
who is now sent as Ambassador to Constantinople, to 
protect the causes of the English merchants trading 
there. 1606, August. 

James I. to the Queen Dowager of Denmark. Has 
received her letters in behalf of the Dukes of Curland, in 
respect of the wrongs sustained by them at the hands of 
the Duke of Sweden ; but as, between the King of Poland 
and the Duke, these affairs are, as it were, between. 
hammer and anvil, he doubts the efficacy of his interces- 
sion. Has granted a stipend to Duke William, but his 
resources have not yet permitted him to afford this kind 
of good office to the many persons who, by kinship and 
ueen. 1606, 


James I. 


Safe conduct 9 William, Duke of Curland 


1606, October 
James I, to the Duke of Genoa. Requests hi attention 


| in the case of the Videpol family, in respect of an agree- 


ment made with their grandfather for an annuity by the 
Treasury of St. George in Genoa. 1606, October. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tur Aquarium.—I am quite ineapable of de- | 


scribing the wonders that the learned lady dis- 


closed to us. I only know that, at last, we got a | 
little tired of them—that the treasured green | 


slime bottle, being left about one day, ‘‘ baby” 


got hold of it, and drank some—that the efts 


crawled out of their tank, and after having been 
hunted for, high and low, in vain, for a fortnight, 
were found at last baked quite dry in a crack in 
the hearth-stone.—Once a Week. 


Kew Garpens.—A drinking fountain or two, 


for these splendid and extensive pleasure grounds } 
for the people, is now, from the very great 


numbers flocking to them, very much required ; 
till such a needful want is supplied, a delicious 
glass of pure spring water may be had (gratis) by 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—Derane & Co. manufae- 


ture and supply every deseription of iron and brass bedsteads, 

i ll times a large stock of these articles on hand, together 

with beds, mattresses, palliasses,&c. Full particulars of sizes and 
prices, with illustrations, sent by post (free). 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


—In this department will be found every implement requisite 


| for the practical or scientific horticulturist, including all modern and 


all visitors, of the official attendant in livery in | 


charge of the lower room of the New Museum, 
opposite the Palm House in the Botanic Gardens. 


Royau NATIONAL LiFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.— | 


| Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy 


A meeting of the members of this institution has 
just been held, and it is a proof of the extreme 
value of the association that the case of a sailor 
was reported who has been ‘‘ twice ” saved by the 
life-boats of the institution. It is to be regretted 
that neither ship-owners nor merchants look upon 
the institution with much favour. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF AUSTRIAN MAIL PACKET 
Servick FROM TriEeste.—Information having 
heen received that the Austrian postal service by 
sea between Trieste and Greece, the Ionian Islands, 
Turkey, and Egypt, is re-established, letters, &c., 
for the countries mentioned may in future be for- 
warded by the route of Trieste, if addressed “ via 
Trieste,” or ‘‘ vii Belgium.” Letters, &c., for 
Alexandretta, Latakia, Mersina, Tripoli in Syria, 
and Janina in Albania, cannot, for the present, 
be forwarded via Trieste. 

On the 23rd of June, Mr. Wise started from St. 
Louis in a balloon named the Atlantic with 600 
pounds of ballast, and three travellers besides 
himself. The balloon was furnished with a boat 
below the car. The party descended in Jefferson 
county, State of New York, in a wood, and in the 
midst of a gale of wind, after having travelled 
1150 miles in the ‘space of 19h. 50m. In the 
descent the balloon was considerably damaged, 
but notwithstanding this, Mr. Wise proposes to 
cross the Atlantic as soon as the machine can be 
repaired, and he expects to reach Europe in one 
fourth the time occupied by the mail steamers in 
the transit. 








DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wine ny Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. . 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques“ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 

FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
rfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
mpurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that it may 
be 





drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wholesome | 


quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may be had. 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
OOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS 


make a most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless Aperient 
morning draught, and are acknowledged by every one who try them 


to be infinitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, | ¥!% 


effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in opera- 
tion, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in the directions, 
even children take them with a relish. Sold in 2s, 6d. boxes, by 
Hoorer, Chemist, London Bridge ; also by Sancrn,150,Oxford Street 
and on order by all Druggists through the London wholesale houses 


improved inventions. Illustrated priced lists on application, post free. 
Mechanical Tools of every description. ‘ 
Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and 
varying in price from 6s. to 12/. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 


)) CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 


&c.—Deranr & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 


of management, capable of doing a large amount of work witha 
comparatively small consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in 
si suitable for large or small families. In operation daily in the 

and fender department; where may also be seen the improved 
self-acting range, and the improved cottage range, each with oven 
and boiler. 

Prices OF THE RancE:— 

{feet wide .. £13 10 0| 4feet9inches£18 0 0 | SfeetGinches£22 10 0 
4 feet 3inches 15 00 | 5 feet 9 10 0 | 5feet9inches 
4feet Ginches 16 10 0 | 5feet3inches 21 0 0 | 6feet 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 

The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 

taste and means of every purchaser. Ladies’ Scissors in choice variety. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

- of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have arranged a complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing all the various departments of their Establishment, and 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
goods. This list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 
London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 

Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


TRADE kX MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


‘“‘TINHIS is superior to anything of the kind 

known.”’—Lancet. Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the bess Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk ; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. Packets, 16 0z. $d. 

Paisley ; 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 

and 23, Lronmonger Lane, London. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
reserves the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 

» 2s. 9d. per box. 








ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, produces a 
healthy-purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin. — 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION .—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 





| S W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
7 @ 


HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—-OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
idshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
al and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out~ 
tits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





——— 


ry 2 Wy P - 
RAC -DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANpy 

4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analy, Y 
to be peculiarly free from acidity and very superior to recent j Lamy 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per demas 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. ie 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery , Hothom, 
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a oJ UNIOR UNITED SERVICE Oly 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, Ig 

“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Pati 


Feonomising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly sati ™ 


the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout | 
and I herewith enclose order for same. “ the Ca 


“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. de CanTERET, Secretary, 
“Mr. H W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” : 


7 > xr r Yr 
“paki HENON CLUB, LONDOx 
: “ Secretary's Office , 28th February, lp 
_ “ Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Econonis 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee hyp 
tecided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore: 
request that they be fitted up without delay. lam,&e,, 


Signed) “Wirtiam Henry ver Carman 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “Secretary.” 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 
Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H W. 
City Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. 7 . H, 
West-Enp Derror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT Cinch 
LONDON. ; 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
WHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :— Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe ore 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position ¢ 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exeris 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectiy 
concealed from observation. i 


“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to al those whe 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, ne 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus ree 
mending.”’—Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—Wille 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, By, 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bor 
man, Esq., F_R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; 
'. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; ¥ 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Bli 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W.i 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Fon 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Ew 
F.R.S8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 


A descriptive cireular may be had by Post, and the Truss (whit 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Mau 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage,|i. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s.10. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-iffer, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &- 

The material of which these are made is recommended byt 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, # 
the best invention for giving efticient and permanent supportin s! 
cases of WEAKN and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARIG 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c, It is porous, light in texture, and inexpe- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from is 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 

LONDON. 
ss Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


— 


, INTWE TDNT 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER REél 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), adopted by all the principalGe 
Companies. Saving 50 per cent. for Argand and all_other bumer 
acts horizontal or vertical ; flame invariable ; cost of each light le 
than one farthing per hour ; consists of a double chamber, the inne 
perforated, covered with a diaphragm, giving action to a spheric 
valve. Price 3s. each. (One sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in poster 
stamps.) Sold by all gastitters, and by the Patentee, Mr. ino. 5 
GrvyeE.in, C.E.,11, Heathcote Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


ane” 


NHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED 
STEAD (Geyclin’s Patent) combines the advantages a 

tallic bedsteads with the comfort of a spring mattrass at les 
half the cost : certified by medical men as the best and most comfor 
able bedstead ever invented. They cannot possibly harbor 
vermin. Exhibited and sold by Tnos. Perry & Son, 4°, 
Oxford Street, and R. W. Winrieip& Son, 141, Fleet Street, Lond 
and Birmingham ; also by all Bedstead Manufacturers, U pe 
and Ironmongers, from 50s. upwards; and at the Court of In 
tions, Crystal Palace. 








atl 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILI. 
EASE.—For the cure of burns, scalds, wounds, and Oe 
this justly celebrated ointment stands unrivalled. s 
virtues, immediately on application, lull the pain and ome te 
protect the exposed nerves from the air, and give to the vessels 
vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confers on the blood ae 
which permits it only to. lay down healthy flesh in place the 
destroyed. Holloway’s Pills, simultaneously taken, much assist 
Ointment’s purifying and soothing power. Together these mes 
act like acharm. Travellers embarking for unwholesome 4 provi 
where ilential airsareconstantly producing fever,sho thes 
themselves with these remedies, which will assuredly save 
nights of watching and days of pain. 
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qHE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Part Matz, 8.W 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
janis with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 
i AFRICAN PORT .. 
a00 TH he finest ever introd 
VICTORIA SHERRY ‘ 
BOTAL A truly excellent and natural wine. 
ARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 33s. 
e a eaual to that usually charged 60s. per doz, 


Y OLD PORT 
SPLENDID Ten years in the wood. 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY 52s. & 60s. 
ekages included, and free to any London Railway 
Bottles and packages Stati 
Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager’ 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—_—~—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
ery for making Steel Pens, and, in aecordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new senrries of his 
useful protuctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
yatemiat,and,above all, CHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
‘universal approbation, and defy competition. : 
Bach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are ut up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with Tabel outside, and the fai simile of his signature. 
‘Abthe est of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
Staceility. and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 

nickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 


*/ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish, We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amott, Broruers, & Co, 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Smiru & Co, 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th Mareh, 1859. 
Gentlemen, —We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
yoursendingusonedozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &e., Honor & Oncuanrn. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





a a 
NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
uliarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
TE toning ag ghar astonishing success. Her startling 
‘ull and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,”’ or 
ih, iend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and il receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
ie qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am 
picased with the accurate description you have given of myself.’”"— 





YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
SKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
roduce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
pine in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
» Prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
100 Ph . For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
Pe 'ysicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of ha 
ont poe em ess in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 
Castle § " “earl! stamps, by Miss Coupell 
wae ; Oxford Street, London. Mrs. ( 
y head. which was bald, is now covered with new b 
zs Savon byorere heey it I have an excellent moustache. 
's 3 n has now a g ani rhiske: 
Want two packets for other customers.” ——— a 2 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Governinen 


or other approved securities, 





Tar Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derputy-Crarrmayn. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securitie 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director 
8, WaTERLOO Prack, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W 
(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Direc.or. 





PATENT STARCH, | 
THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
8S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
. 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
(PHE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
- SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHED 1823, 


Git 
HER MAJE 
SHE EVER U 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &¢e. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


LENFIELD 
=i 





Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance 
‘The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
? 7 ‘AN y TSITR ANCE ‘ > ry ‘The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 
pr AN LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY. nite OOo Te a 
- ESTABLISHED IN 1797. During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, AND 57, CHARING CROSS, and in reduction of Bonus Liability, nearly. . 
WESTMINSTER. Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 
the Extent of . . - ° . . . P 
BONUS OF 1861.—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July, The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged 
1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premiums, will participate in the next £65 per cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to 
Division of Profits. Policies in force . P = . . ‘ ° 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as ‘The Annual Income exceeds 
above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





£1,840,000 
2,000,000 
1,365,000 


475,000 
7,318 
apnea 260,000 
In pursuance of the ryvanianiEr practice of this Society, in the 
eaten event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 daysof grace,the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 

NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. subject to the payment of such Premium. 


+ _ om . Y A Al Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate i 
EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE | ue Diigorinise = , poetem 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 

describes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE DURING 
LIFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE AT DEATH. Premium 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medical Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 

ae Brey for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
to G. J. Farrance, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


*.* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 





Prospectuses and full particularsmay be obtained onapplicationto 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
INsTITUTED 1820, 
DIREcToRS. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 

FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson . 
Henry Davidson, Es Martin T. Smith, Esq., 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 6/. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,069. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rait- 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journcy or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wiitiam J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance, 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1 500,000. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Samvet Incatr, Actuary. 








FNHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have never contemplated transferring their busi 
ness to any other Company whatever, but continue to insure against 
every description of Accident resulting either in Death or Injury. 
3, Old Broad Street, E.C. W. J. Vian, Secretary. 


N'! MTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809 
. -ACCR New Assurances during the past year 
re ae GDOM ADVANCE Yielding in New Premiums : i us 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— | Profit realised since the last septennial investigatic 
24, MANCHESTER STREE KING’S CROSS, LONDON. | 
OANS from 5/7. to 10007. granted to all parts | 0 Vaparepe ss 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per | Fire Premiums received in 1858 .... 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Dearie 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KI 





Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


131,345 16 6 


Forms of | 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 


Secretary. 


John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 





Archibald Cockburn, Esq 
eter Northall Laurie, Esq. 


John Connell, Esq. 


} 

| William Borradaile, Esq. 
| Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C 
| 


} TOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Peter Morrison, Managing Director. 
June Lith, 1859. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
jankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHRURY, LONDON, EC. 





Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. Rovert Staacuan, Secretary. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PROF. NEWTH’S NEW WORK. 
Mathematical Examples: a Gradu- 


ated Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, 

Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and Mechanics. 

By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., Fellow of University 

College, London, Crown 8vo. 83, 6d. cloth. 

*,* Also, sold separately, without the Answers. 
ARITHMETIC. 2s. 6d. ALGEBRA. 2s. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY, including LOGARITHMS, 2s. 6d. 
MECHANICS. 2s. 6d, 


By the same Author, 


First Book of Natural Philo- 


sophy. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Mechanics and 
HYDROSTATICS, 2nd Edition, royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Gregory’s Handbook of Che- 


mistry. 4th Edition, 1 vol. 18s. 


Sold also in 2 parts :— 
INORGANIC. 6s, 6d, ORGANIC, 


Lardner’s Chemistry for Schools. 


12s, 


170 Cuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
Lardner’s Natural Philosophy 
for Schools. 328 Cuts. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


Lardner’s Animal Physiology for 


Schools. 190 Cuts. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 


Philosophy. 1334 Cuts. 4 vols. 20s. 


Also, in separate vols. :— 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


5a. 

















THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 











ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Latham’s English Language. 


4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 


Latham’s Handbook of the 
English Language. 3rd Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Latham’s English Grammar. 


6th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Latham’s English Grammar for 


Classical Schools. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Mason’s English Grammar for 


Schools, 12mo, 38. 6d. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Merlet’s French Grammar. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 


Merlet’s 


12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Merlet’s Exercises in French 
Composition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Merlet’s Stories from French 
Writers. 12mo, 2s. 


LATIN. 
London Latin Grammar. 


Edition, 12mo, 1s. 6d, 


New Latin Reading-Book. From 


Cesar. 3rd Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


16th 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. 3rd 


Edition, 12mo, 4s. 


J 5 s J * 

Smith’s Tacitus Germania, Agri- 
cola, and Annals. Book 1, with Notes in English, 
3rd Edition, 12mo. 5s, 











French Traducteur.: 





a 












No. 

HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, AND — 

ANTIQUITIES. rata 
Schmitz’s History of Rome, from 

“ gt to the Death of Commodus, AD, Sir RO! 

Pe o er a” One Hundred Engravings, ee 

caL DI 






° 5 e 

Smith’s History of Greece, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. New Edition. One Hundred Engravings op 
Wood, Large 12mo. 7s. 6d. 








Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


3? : 
Be Peres 





= 
















ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Whiter, Pupils 
Second Edition. Tlustrated by Several Hundred laborato 
Engravings on Wood. One thick volume, medium me | 
8vo. 27. 28, cloth. Lye 
h. 0 

e 9 e ° c 

Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of Be. 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged His Re 
from the larger Dictionary. New Edition, crown &yo, be me 
7s. 6d. cloth. Geology 

Smith’s Dicti f Greek 

s Dictionary of Greek and EI 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. By A 
various Writers. Medium 8yo. [Illustrated by and hay 
numerous Engravings on Wood. Complete in Three THE A 
Volumes, 8vo. 5/. 15s. 6d. cloth. the Swis 

J y e J . Lonenrer eaeram 

Smith’s New Classical Dictionary se 
OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEO0- t 
GRAPHY. Partly based on the “ Dictionary of YOUNG 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” 3rd aLApy 
Edition, 750 Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. cloth. aha 

M.P.,15 
a 5 e . 

Smith’s Smaller Classical Die — 
TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND M 
GEOGRAPHY. Abridged from the larger Dictionary, A fo 
Illustrated by 200 Engravings on Wood. New Ed — hours ev 
tion, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. cloth. : Bae 

reference 
Street, B 





euL) eye 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. I- 
lustrated with Woodcuts of Coins, Plans of Cities, &. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42. cloth. 






| 





ves 






































Lardner’s Handbook of Astro- Geog 
nomy. 237 Illustrations. 2 vols. 10s. GREEK. INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 8 ere 
° ° ’ s ra RI’ 
Lardner’s Animal Physics. 520|/London Greek Grammar. 6th|Locke’s System of Classical In -4 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. Edition, 12mo. 1s, 6d. struction. Interlinear Translations. 1s. 6d. each. Dany 
Potter’s Mechanics. 3rd Edition.| Allen's New Greek Delectus. en, ATIN. is 
8vo0. 88. 6d. From Kiihner. 4th Edition, 12mo. 4s, eee H 
VIRGIL’S ANEID. BOOK I. T s 
Potter’s Optics. Part 1, 9s. 6d.;;Greenwood’s Greek Grammar.| PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. Naa, 

Part 2, 128. 6d. Small 8vo. 58. 6d. CHISAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. Street, 

Smith’s Plato, Apolo Crito GREEK. AU 
ARITHMETIC. aD ake of See pO OBY: Motes ie LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. SELECTIONS. CL 
De Morgan’s Arithmetic 15th English. 3rd Edition, 12mo. 5s. THE ODES OF ANACREON. Price 15s, 
. . 2 HOMER’S ILIAD. BOOK I. — 
Thousand, small 8vo. 5s, Gillespie's Greek Testament PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. UL 
ROOTS. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. BOOK I. si 

. HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. SELECTIONS. initial, 
Sa ‘i Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Hardy oateias tum st 
m 1 and ADAMS, 12mo. 4s. 6d. ° oon 
Tables > Lo garit 8 to sed SISMONDI; THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND C AR 

POICTIERS. 
HEBREW. Weeding 
— GERMAN. iy 
ITALIAN. Hurwitz s orammar of the STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. thir 
‘e ) e ° - Y LANGUAGE, 4th ition, 8vo. 13s, ; 

Gin. oe ocean nso, roscgoupany ruc rari® HM 
, being a Prac d Easy } of : ning th r in Two Parts, sold separately :— GREEK SERIES. Prevents. 
ee ef Sen Ghar tes awiaed of ox. a | ELEMENTS. 4s. 6d. cloth. THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. lk. 64. ee 
12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 9s. cloth. THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. 1s, 64 Stnerve 
ie 
*,* Walton § Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works and Works in Science and General Literature, will be sent Cu 
by Post (free) to any one writing for it. “y 
si TI Ite) citing fo 
Printed by Josrzz Suirn, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. BrapsuRY & Evans, in th fai of Whitefriars, in the We. Th 


city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city —SaTurpay, August 6, } 








